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INTRODUCTION 



TN reading any play of Shakspeare's, we are tempted 
^ '■' to adopt one of two theories — that he wrote to teach 
a moral, or that no moral is to be found in his teaching. 
Neither theory is true ; and it is difficult to say whether 
-^ it is more absurd to fancy Shakspeare asking himself, 

"What moral truth shall I inculcate in my next play? 
What shall be the text of my next sermon?" or to 
suppose that you can arouse the keen interest and sym- 
pathies of an audience without producing on them a 
moral effect, elevating or degrading, as the interest is 
healthy or unhealthy. Shakspeare is like Nature. No 
one supposes that mountains exist in order that moral 
truths may be forced home on our minds; but he that 
has a seeing eye and a hearing ear cannot go among the 
mountains without feeling their influence on his moral 
being. And, like Nature's, Shakspeare's influence is 
healthy. 

So, when he wrote Richard IL, the two parts of 
Henry IV.y and Henry F., he did not say to himself, 
" I will teach the world that evil-doers come to a bad 
end;" he simply took the facts that were to hand^— a 
king weak, capricious, and headstrong; a king subtle 
and strong, but tainted with self-seeking ; a king wise 
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and strong, and pure in motive. To each comes the 
inevitable consequence of his character. To the firsts 
ruin ; to the second, unceasing discord ; to the third, the 
crown of the victor. For Shakspeare recognises it, not 
as a thing to be taught or dwelt on, but as the funda- 
mental fact of Nature which lies at the bottom of every 
story, that unrighteousness brings its own inevitable 
doom; that final triumph falls only to him who aims 
at the highest, and who possesses at once the eye prompt 
to see the means to attain it, and the hand swift to seize 
those means. 

At the same time, we must carefully guard against the 
idea that Shakspeare deals too freely in " poetical justice" 
— that he metes out worldly success and failure in pro- 
portion to the virtues or vices of his characters. The 
spirits of Cordelia and Desdemona would rise up against 
Msji we propounded any such theory. But in every play 
full anS fiftal triumph is awarded only to those who know 
the right and do it There are those who suffer for no 
fault at all, on whose shoulders falls the burden of the 
crime, the weakness, the indecision of others. If it were 
not so, there could hardly be true tragedy. These are 
they who, by force of their position, cannot control 
events ; who suffer because those who have the oppor- 
tunity of controlling events fail in their task, whether 
from failure of judgment, like Brutus and Lear ; or from 
lack of decision, like Hamlet ; or from want of moral 
stamen, like Macbeth. Again, there are those who are 
saved from the results of their own folly by the noble 
wisdom of others, as Bassanio is saved by Portia. But, 
whether in the more imaginative plays, where there is 
freer scope for working out moral ideas, or in the plays 
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where the poet is in some degree fettered by facts, as in 
all the historical dramas, the fundamental fact is re- 
cognised—that sin brings its inevitable doom, and folly 
or weakness also ; a doom that falls alike on the criminal 
and on those who, in all innocence or unconsciousness, 
have become participators in his guilt — that only to those 
who are at once wise and righteous and strong can 
triumph come in its fulness. The fact is not so much 
on the surface in the historical plays, but it comes out 
no less clearly under careful analysis. 

From the moral point of view, then, a more complete 
lesson may be learnt if we take these four plays together 
than if we take any one of them singly. What I have 
called " the fundamental fact " is more clearly illustrated, 
because the contrast is more complete. But it was not 
with the intention of illustrating this fact that Shakspeare 
wrote, or he would have written the four plays consecu- 
tively. At least, he would have deliberately made the 
three later plays a continuation of the first ; he would 
have written them on the same plan. Whereas the plays 
are separated by an interval in which the poet's mind 
had been growing ; the Henry IV. of the later ones is by 
no means a simple continuation of the Bolingbroke of 
the first. Thus it is that, although a certain unity does 
permeate all the four plays, there is a more complete 
unity in the three later ones ; and that unity depends not 
on the fundamental conception of retribution, but on the 
development of "Madcap Hal" into "the Star of Eng- 
land,*' Harry the Fifth. Shakspeare wanted to work out 
his conception of Henry, not to expand a tag into a 
trilogy. 

The world in which Falstaff moves is the world of 
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comedy, of wit and humour and irresponsibility. The 
world in which monarchs move is a worjd of high 
am bitions ^ st rong p assions, stern responsibilities. Harry 
is the one character who can play his part to perfection 
in both worlds, the key-note of his composition being his 
complete self-mastery. At his wildest, we know that he 
can throw off his wildness in a moment, if he sees some- 
thing better worth the doing than a trick on Falstaff. 
The wildness is merely the accident of an exuberant 
vitality, which has found no worthier outlet ; it is as 
distinctively cool-headed as Drake's famous game of 
bowls. To the short-sighted onlooker, it is alarming to 
see the youth, destined to wear the crown of a great 
kingdom, wasting the precious hours on practical jokes ; 
but those who know him, know that he is only biding 
his time. 

Therefore, so soon as there is a worthier thing to be 
done, the prince sets about it with no less promptitude, 
skill, and determination than he showed in his jest at 
Gad's HilL And when he has once fairly had a taste of 
work, he never goes heartily back to the old life. In the 
action of the play (not, of course, in the real history) 
only some three months can be supposed to pass between 
Shrewsbury and the coronation. There are but two 
scenes in which he appears among his old associates. 
In one he fairly lets Poins see that there are definite 
limits to their intimacy; in the other he plays off a 
careless jest, which he carries through without zeal, and 
breaks off abruptly, in a manner whiqh shows clearly 
enough how little his heart is in it. 

** By heaven, Poins, I feel me much to blame, 
So idly to profane the precious time, 
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When tempest of commotion, like the south, 
Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt. 
And drop upon our bare unarmed heads. 
Give me my sword and cloak. Falstaff, good night." 

With these words he fitly vanishes for ever from the 
world of carelessness and irresponsibility. 

As regards the prince, then, our play merely clears the 
way for Hal of the First Part to become the Harry of 
Henry V. He is therefore altogether less interesting 
than in either of the other plays. There is also much 
less interest attaching to the dramatic or poetical portion 
of this play, because there is no figure corresponding to 
Hotspur of the First Part, or to Henry himself in the 
subsequent play. There are splendid scenes and indi- 
vidual speeches, like the king's invocation to sleep, and 
the whole scene dealing with the removal of the crown ; 
but there is comparatively little action. And the comedy 
loses also from the introduction of Doll Tearsheet, giving 
it a flavour of coarseness from which the first part is 
entirely free. 

Nevertheless, the wide humanity of Shakspeare, the 
catholicity of his sympathies, the range of his insight, 
come out with great force. There is no character which 
shows his entire familiarity with the "illogical classes" 
more thoroughly than Mrs. Quickly ; no caricature 
more effective than that of Sir Thomas Lucy portrayed 
in Justice Shallow ; no more consummate picture of a 
subtle schemer endeavouring to combine repentance for 
sin with the resolution to lose no iota of the profits that 
sin has brought than Henry IV. And to this play we 
are indebted for the creation of that masterpiece of 
burlesque. Ancient Pistol. 
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• A good deal has been said of the injustice done to 
Falstaff in the concluding scene. With Johnson, I am 
inclined to consider that the complaint might be made 
more fairly on behalf of Poins. Poins is more intimate 
with the prince — a young man with plenty of capacity, 
a " proper fellow of his hands," and of a shrewd wit ; 
and we do not hear of his indulging in a tithe of Falstaff 's 
iniquities. But, although it is fair enough to say that the 
prince should never have allowed him such a degree of 
intimacy if he intended to cast him off, it is also true 
that Poins is quite unfitted ^to associate with the king. j 
And the prince's justification lies in this, that he seems ; 
to have taken Poins for a better man than he was — a \ 
sort of second-class edition of himself; to have credited } 

him with a similar capacity for rising out of his wildness 
and grossness. It is true that the outburst, " I know you 
all," in the First Part, tells the other way ; but that is 
hardly consistent with ii. 4 of the Second Part, where 
Poins is at least given his fair chance of showing his 
better nature, of sympathising with Henry's deeper feel- 
ings, of playing a true friend's part. But he there shows 
finally and irrevocably that he is incapable of rising to 
a higher level, of being more than a clever scapegrace, 
of becoming a friend instead of a boon companion ; and 
from that time we know that his intimacy with the prince 
is justly doomed. 

Of Falstaff himself, it is all but impossible to write in 
an impartial spirit. There is no commandment in the 
Decalogue that he would think twice about breaking. 
He is a liar ; he is a coward ; he is mean in his relations 
to Mrs. Quickly ; he is a profligate, a backbiter, a thief, 
a glutton, a swindler. Yet, for his inimitable wit, for 
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his boundless humour, which spares himself as little as 
any' one else, and, let us add, for the entire absence of 
malice from his composition, we are ready to forgive 
him everything ; to think him hardly treated because he 
is pensioned off, and banished to a distance of ten miles 
from the king's person ; to affirm that one who can so 
multiply the laughter of mankind has a right to sit 
enthroned above the sway of moral considerations. His 
iniquities are washed away in the flood of unquenchable 
laughter. It is hard for any one who can appreciate this 
unmatched humourist to feel otherwise ; but if Shakspeare 
could resist the feeling, and stand by ethical rightness in 
defiance of it, it is well to recognise that Shakspeare was 
right and the feeling wrong, however hard to resist we 
may find it. 

It is unnecessary to speak at length of the remaining 
characters in the play, but the exactness and continuity 
of characterisation from the First Part should be noted, 
^{prthuniberland, violent but unstable ; Bardolph, opinion- 
ated but cautious ; Hastings, ever ready to believe that 
what he wants to be done is as good as done; the 
Archbishop, honest and conscientious, standing alone 
among the rebel leaders in his freedom from the motives 
)f personal aggrandisement, even of personal revenge, 
)ut lacking in the political astuteness which is the 
•imary characteristic of the king and the king's chief 
)porters ; Lady Percy, heedless of what wreck and 
she may cause, if only a fancied slight may not be 
m Hotspur's memory. Each of these does his or 
•pjjjart to bring destruction on the cause they have all 
Can led. 
My ^''^lis play, as representing a period in the poet's 
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mental development, the same criticisms apply as to the 
first part. Shakspeare was no longer following examples, 
working more or less under the guidance of masters, in 
accordance with more or less conventional rules, to be 
broken only in a somewhat tentative manner; and he 
had not yet reached the time when he was to grapple 
with the vaster problems, the deeper mysteries, the more 
agonising struggles, of souls dealing with times out of 
joint His laughter is still free from the undertone of 
sadness ; the note of triumph is unmarred by the memory 
of failure. His vision is clear, true, unerring; but he 
has not yet gauged the heights and the depths — his 
mightiest achievements are still to come. 

Mr. Elton's introduction to the First Part in this series 
serves as a general introduction to this play also. It is 
probable that most of my readers will already have had 
his volume in their hands, or will have no difficulty in 
referring to it. I have therefore considered it unnecessary 
to repeat in full, in less adequate language, either general 
criticisms which may be found there, or particular dis- 
cussions such as that on the question whether or not 
" Falstaff was Oldcastle," which I have treated at sufficient 
length in the Appendix. 

In the notes I have not usually considered it necessary 
to quote sources of information, except where the actual 
words of a previous critic are given, or some special 
interest seems to attach to the name of my authority; 
e,g, when the judgment given is fairly open to doubt. 
Steevens has perhaps been laid under contribution 
oftener than any one else ; and Schmidt's Lexicon has 
been invaluable. In the glossary derivations at vadance 
with those given by Professor Skeat are noted. 
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Warkworth, Before the Castle, 

Enter Rumour, painted full of tongues. 

Rum. Open your ears ; for which of you will stop 
The vent of hearing when loud Rumour speaks ? 
I, from the orient to the drooping west, 
Making the wind my post-horse, still uflfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth : 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride, 
The which in every language I pronounce. 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 
I speak of peace, while covert enmity, 
Under the smile of safety, wounds the world : lo 

And who but Rumour, who but only I, 
Make fearful musters and'prepared defence. 
Whiles the big year, swoln with some other grief, 
Is thought with child by the stem tyrant war, 
And no such matter ? Rumour is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 
And of so easy and so plain a stop 
That the blunt monster with uncounted heads^ 
The still-discordant wavering multitude, 
Can play upon it. But what need I thus 20 

My well-known body to anatomize 

B 
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Among my household ? Why is Rumour here ? 
I run before King Harry's victory ; 
Who, in a bloody field by Shrewsbury, 
Hath beaten down young Hotspur and his troops, 
Quenching the flame of bold rebellion 
Even with the rebels' blood. But what mean I 
To speak so true at first ? my office is 
To noise abroad that Harry Monmouth fell 
Under the wrath of noble Hotspur's sword ; 30 

And that the king before the Douglas' rage 
Stoop'd his anointed head as low as death. 
This have I rumour'd through the peasant towns 
Between that royal field. of Shrewsbury 
And this worm-eaten hold of ragged stone, 
Where Hotspur's father, old Northumberland, 
Lies crafty-sick : the posts come tiring on, 
And not a man of them brings other news 
Than they have leam'd of me : from Rumour's tongues 39 
They bring smooth comforts false, worse than true wrongs. 

[Exit, 

ACT I 

SCENE I. The same. 

Enter Lord Bardolph. 

L. Bard. Who keeps the gate here, ho ? 

[The Voxttx opens the gate. 
Where is the earl ? 
Port. What shall I say you are ? 
L. Bard. Tell thou the earl 

That the Lord Bardolph doth attend him here. 

Port. His lordship is walk*d forth into tho orchard : 
Please it your honour, knock but at the gate, 
And he himself will answer. 

Enter Northumberland. 

L. Bard. Here comes the earl. [Exit Porter. 

North. What news, Lord Bardolph? every minute now 
Should be the father of some stratagem : 
The times are wild ; contention, like a horse 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose 10 

And bears down all before him. 
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L. Bard. Noble earl, 

I bring you certain news from Shrewsbury. 

North. Good, an God will ! 

L. Bard. As good as heart can wish ; 

The king is almost wounded to the death ; 
And, in the fortune of my lord your son, 
Prince Harry slain outright ; and both the Blunts 
Killed by the hand of Douglas ; young Prince John 
And Westmoreland and Stafford fled the field ; 
And Harry Monmouth's brawn, the hulk Sir John, 
Is prisoner to your son : O, such a day, 20 

So fought, so followed, and so fairly won, 
Came not till now to dignify the. times, 
Since Caesar's fortunes ! 

North. How is this derived ? 

Saw you the field ? came you from Shrewsbury ? 

L. Bard. I spake with one, my lord, that came from 
thence ; 
A gentleman well bred and of good name, 
That freely render'd me these news for true. 
. North. Here comes my servant Travers, whom I sent 
On Tuesday last to listen after news. 

L. Bard. My lord, I over-rode him on the way ; 30 
And he is furnished with no certainties 
More than he haply may retail from me. 

Enter Travers. 

North. Now,Travers, what good tidings comes with you ? 

Tra. My lord, Sir John Umfrevile turned me back 
With joyful tidings ; and, being better horsed. 
Out-rode me. After him came spurring hard 
A gentleman, almost forspent with speed. 
That stopped by me to breathe his bloodied horse. 
He ask'd the way to Chester ; and of him 
I did demand what news from Shrewsbury ; 40 

He told me that rebellion had bad luck. 
And that young Harry Percy's spur was cold. 
With that, he gave his able horse the head. 
And bending forward struck his armed heels 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel-head, and starting so 
He seem'd in running to devour the way, 
Staying no longer question. 
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North. Ha ! Again : 

Said he young Harry Percy's spur was cold ? 
Of Hotspur, Coldspur? that rebellion 50 

Had met ill luck ? 

L. Bard. • My lord, I '11 tell you what ; 
If my young lord your son have not the day, 
Upon mine honour, for a silken point 
I '11 give my barony : never talk of it 

North. Why should that gentleman that rode by Travers 
Give then such instances of loss ? 

L. Bard. Who, he? 

He was some hilding fellow that had stolen 
The horse he rode on, and, upon my life. 
Spoke at a venture. Look, here comes more news. 

Enter Morton. 

North. Yea, this man's brow, like to a title-leaf, 60 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume : 
So looks the strond whereon the imperious flood 
Hath left a witness'd usurpation. 
Say, Morton, didst thou come from Shrewsbury ? 

MOR. I ran from Shrewsbury, my noble lord ; 
Where hateful death put on his ugliest mask 
To fright our party. 

North. How doth my son and brother ? 

Thou tremblest ; and the whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 70 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was burnt ; 
But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue, 
And I my Percy's death ere thou report'st it. 
This thou wouldst say, " Your son did thus and thus ; 
Your brother thus : so fought the noble Douglas :" 
Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds ; 
But in the end, to stop mine ear indeed, 
Thou hast a sigh to blow away this praise, 80 

Ending with " Brother, son, and all are dead." 

MoR. Douglas is living, and your brother, yet ; 
But, for my lord your son,— - 

North. Why, he is dead. 

See what a ready tongue suspicion hath ! 
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He that but fears the thing he would not know 

Hath, by instinct, knowledge from others' eyes 

That what he fear'd is chanced. Yet speak, Morton ; 

Tell thou an earl his divination lies, 

And I will take it as a sweet disgrace. 

And make thee rich for doing me such wrong. 90 

MOR. You are too great to be by me gainsaid : 
Your spirit is too true, your fears too certain. 

North. Yet, for all this, say not that Percy's dead. 
I see a strange confession in thine eye : 
Thou shakest thy head, and hold*st it fear or sin 
To speak a truth. If he be slain, say so : 
The tongue offends not that reports his death : 
And he doth sin that doth belie the dead. 
Not he which says the dead is not alive. 
Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 100 

Hath but a losing office, and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Remember'd tolling a departing friend. 

L. Bard. I cannot think, my lord, your son is dead. 

MoR. I am sorry I should force you to believe 
That which I would to heaven I had not seen ; 
But these mine eyes saw him in bloody state. 
Rendering faint quittance, wearied and outbreathed. 
To Harry Monmouth ; whose swift wrath beat down — 
The never-daunted Percy to^the earth, no 

From whence with life he never more sprung up. 

In few, his death, whose spirit lent a fire 

Even to the dullest peasant in his camp. 

Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 

From the best-temper'd courage in his troops ; 

For from his metal was his party steel'd ; 

Which once in him abated, all the rest 

Turn'd on themselves, like dull and heavy lead : 

And as the thing that 's heavy in itself. 

Upon enforcement flies with greatest speed, 120 

So did our men, heavy in Hotspur's loss. 

Lend to this weight such lightness with their fear 

That arrows fled not swifter toward their aim 

Than did our soldiers, aiming at their safety. 

Fly from the field. Then was that noble Worcester 

Too soon ta'en prisoner ; and that fiirious Scot, 

The bloody Douglas, whose well-labouring sword ' — 
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Had three times slain the appearance of the king, 

'Gan vail his stomach, and did grace the shame 

Of those that tum'd their backs ; and in his flight, 130 

Stumbling in fear, was took. The sum of all 

Is that the king hath won ; and hath sent out 

A speedy power to encounter you, my lord, 

Under the conduct of young Lancaster 

And Westmoreland. This is the news at full. 

North. For this I shall have time enough to mourn. 
In poison there is physic ; and these news. 
Having been well, that would have made me sick. 
Being sick, have in some measure made me well : 
And as the wretch, whose fever- weakened joints, 140 

Like strengthless hinges, buckle under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms, even so my limbs, 
Weakened with grief, being now enraged with grief, 
Are thrice themselves. Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch ! 
A scaly gauntlet now, with joints of steel. 
Must glove this hand : and hence, thou sickly quoif ! 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head 
Which princes, flesh'd with conquest, aim to hit. 
Now bind my brows with iron ; and approach 150 

The ragged'st hour that time and spite dare bring 
To frown upon the enraged Northumberland ! 
Let heaven kiss earth ! now let not Nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confined ! let order die ! 
And let this world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a lingering act ; 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead ! 160 

Tra. This strained passion doth you wrong, my lord. 

L. Bard. Sweet earl, divorce not wisdom from your 
honour. 

Mor. The lives of all your loving complices 
Lean on your health ; the which, if you give o'er 
To stormy passion, must perforce decay. 
You cast the event of war, my poble lord, 
And summ'd the account of chance, before you said 
** Let us make head." It was your presurmise, 
That, in the dole of blows, your son might drop : 
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You knew he walk'd o'er perils, on an edge, 170 

More likely to fall in than to get o'er ; 

You were advised his flesh was capable 

Of wounds and scars, and that his forward spirit 

Would lift him where most trade of danger ranged : 

Yet did you say " Go forth ;" and none of this, 

Though strongly apprehended, could restrain 

The stifF-bom action : what hath then befallen, 

Or what hath this bold enterprise brought forth, 

More than that being which was like to be ? 

L. Bard, We all that are engaged to this loss 180 

Knew that we ventured on such dangerous seas 
That if we wrought out life 't was ten to one ; 
And yet we ventured, for the gain proposed 
Choked the respect of likely peril fear'd ; 
And since we are o'erset, venture again. 
Come, we will all put forth, body and goods. 

MOR. 'T is more than time : and, my most noble lord, 
I hear for certain, and do speak the truth. 
The gentle Archbishop of York is up 
With weU-appointed powers : he is a man 190 

Wlio with a double surety binds his followers. 
My lord your son had only but the corpse, 
But shadows and the shows of men, to fight ; 
For that same word, rebellion, did divide 
The action of their bodies from their souls ; 
And they did fight with queasiness, constrained. 
As men drink potions ; that their weapons only 
Seem'd on our side ; but, for their spirits and souls. 
This word, rebellion, it had froze them up, 
As fish are in a pond. But now the bishop ' 200 

Turns insurrection to religion : 
Supposed sincere and holy in his thoughts, 
He 's foUow'd both with body and with mind ; 
And doth enlarge his rising with the blood 
Of fair King Richard, scraped from Pomfret stones ; 
Derives from heaven his quarrel and his cause ; 
Tells them he doth bestride a bleeding land. 
Gasping for life under great Bolingbroke ; 
And more and less do flock to follow him. 

North. I knew of this before ; but, to speak truth, 210 
This present grief had wiped it from my mind. 
Go in with me ; and counsel every man 
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The aptest way for safety and revenge : 213 

Get posts and letters, and make friends with speed : 
Never so few, and never yet more need. [Exeunil, 

SCENE 11. London. A Street 

Enter Falstaff, with his Page bearing his sword 

and buckler, 

FAL. Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me : the 
brain of this foolish-compounded clay, man, is not able 
to invent any thing that tends to laughter, more than I 
invent or is invented on me : I am not only witty in 
myself, but the cause that wit is in other men. I do here 
walk before thee like a sow that hath overwhelmed all 
her litter but one. If the prince put thee into my service 
for any other reason than to set me off, why then I have 
no judgment. Thou mandrake, thou art fitter to be worn 
in my cap than to wait at my heels. I was never manned 
with an agate till now : but I will set you neither in gold 
nor silver, but in vile apparel, and send you back again 
to your master, for a jewel, — the juvenal, the prince your 
master, whose chin is not yet fledged. I will sooner have 
a beard grow in the palm of my hand than he shall get 
one on his cheek ; and yet he will not stick to say his 
face is a face-royal : God may finish it when he will, it is 
not a hair amiss yet : he may keep it still at a face-royal, 
for a barber shall never earn sixpence out of it ; and yet 
he '11 be crowing, as if he had writ man ever since his 
father was a bachelor. He may keep his own grace, but 
he's almost out of mkie, I can assure him. What said 
Master Dombledon about the satin for my short cloak 
and my slops ? 24 

Page. He said, sir, you should procure him better 
assurance than Bardolph ; he would not take his band 
and yours ; he liked not the security. • 

Fal. Let him be damned, like the glutton ! pray God 
his tongue be hotter ! An Achitophel ! a rascally yea- 
forsooth knave ! to bear a gentleman in hand, and then 
stand upon security ! The smooth-pates do now wear 
nothing but high shoes, and bunches of keys at their 
girdles ; and if a man is through with them in honest 
taking up, then must they stand upon — security. I had 
as lief they would put ratsbane in my mouth as offer to 
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stop it with security. I looked he should have sent me 
two-and-twenty yards of satin, as I am a true knight, and 
he sends me security. Well, he may sleep in security ; 
for he hath the horn of abundance, and the lightness of 
his wife shines through it : and yet cannot he see, though 
he have his own lantern to light him. 41 

Enter the Lord Chief Justice, and Servant. 

Page. Sir, here comes the nobleman that committed 
the prince for striking him about Bardolph. 

Fal. Wait close ; I will not see him. - 

Ch. Just. What 's he that goes there ? 

Serv. Falstaff, an 't please your lordship. 

Ch. Just. He that was in question for the robbery ? 

Serv. He, my lord : but he hath since done good 
service at Shrewsbury ; and, as I hear, is now going with 
some charge to the Lord John of Lancaster. 50 

Ch. Just. What, to York ? Call him back again, 

Serv. Sir John Falstaff! 

Fal. Boy, tell him I am deaf. 

Page. You must speak louder ; my master is deaf. 

Ch. Just. I am sure he is, to the hearing of any thing 
good. Go, pluck him by the elbow; I must speak with him. 
/^Serv. Sir John! 

/ Fal. What I a young knave, and begging ! Is there 

■ not wars? is there not employment.? doth not the king 

I lack subjects ? do not the rebels need soldiers ? Though 

it be a shame to be on any side but one, it is worse shame 

to beg than to be on the worst side, were it worse than 

the name of rebellion can tell how to make it. 63 

Serv. You mistake me, sir. 

Fal. Why, sir, did I say you were an honest man? 
setting my knighthood and my soldiership aside, I had 
lied in my throat, if I had said so. 

Serv. I prS-y you, sir, then set your knighthood and 
your soldiership aside; and give me leave to tell you, 
you lie in your throat, if you say I am any other than 
an honest man. . 71 

Fal. I give thee leave to tell me so ! I lay aside that 
which grows to me ! If thou gettest any leave of me, 
hang me; if thou takest leave, thou wert better be 
hanged. You hunt counter : hence ! avaunt ! 

Serv. Sir, my lord would speak with you. 
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Ch. Just. Sir John Falstaif, a word with you. 

Fal. My good lord ! God give your lordship good 
time of day. I am glad to see your lordship abroad : I 
heard say your lordship was sick : I hope your lordship 
goes abroad by advice. Your lordship, though not clean 
past your youth, hath yet some smack of age in you, 
some relish of the saltness of time ; and I most humbly 
beseech your lordship to have a reverend care of your 
health. 85 

Ch. Just. Sir John, I sent for you before your expedi- 
tion to Shrewsbury. 

Fal. An 't please your lordship, I hear his majesty is 
returned with some discomfort from Wales. 

Ch. Just. I talk not of his majesty : you would not 
come when I sent for you. 91 

Fal. And I hear, moreover, his highness is fallen into 
this same apoplexy. 

Ch. Just. Well, God mend him 1 I pray you, let me 
speak with you. 

Fal. This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy, 
an't please your lordship; a kind of sleeping in flie 
blood, a whoreson tingling. 

Ch. Just. What teU you me of it ? be it as it is. 

Fal. It hath its original from much grief ; from study, 
and perturbation of the brain : I have read the cause of 
his effects in Galen : it is a kind of deafness. 102 

Ch. Just. I think you are fallen into the disease ,• for 
you hear not what I say to you. 

Fal. Very well, my lord, very well : rather, an't please- 
you, it is the disease of not listening, the malady of not 
marking, that I am troubled withal. 

Ch. Just. To punish you by the heels would amend 
the attention of your ears ; and I care not if I do become 
your physician. 

Fal. I am as poor as Job, my lord, but not so patient : 
your lordship may minister the potion of imprisonment 
to me, in respect of poverty ; but how I should be your 
patient to follow, your prescriptions, the wise may make 
some dram of a scruple, or, indeed, a scruple itself. 115 

Ch. Just. I sent for you, when there were matters 
against you for your life, to come speak with me. 

Fal. As I was then advised by my learned counsel in 
the laws of this land-service, I did not come. 
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Ch. Just. Well, the truth is, Sir John, you live in 
great infamy. 

Fal. He that buckles him in my belt cannot live in 
legg, 123 

Ch. Just. Your means are very slender, and your 
waste is great. 

Fal. I would it were otherwise ; I would my means 
wer e greater, and my waist slenderer. 

Ch. Just. You have misled the youthful prince- 

Fal. The young prince hath misled me ; I am the 
fellow with the great belly, and he my dog. 130 

Ch. Just. Well, I am loth to gall a new-healed wound : 
your day's service at Shrewsbury hath a little gilded over 
your night's exploit on Gadshill : you may thank the 
unquiet time for your quiet o'er-posting that action. 

Fal. My lord? 

Ch. Just. But since all is well, keep it so : wake not a 
sleeping wolf. 

Fal. To wake a wolf is as bad as to smell a fox. 

Ch. Just. What ! you are as a candle, the better part 
burnt out. 140 

Fal. a wassail candle, my lord, all tallow : if I did 
say of wax, my growth would approve the truth. 

Ch. Just. There is not a white hair on your face but 
should have his effect of gravity. 

Fal. His effect of gravy, gravy, gravy. 

Ch. Just. You follow the young prince up and down, 
like his ill angel. I47 

Fal. Not so, my lord ; your ill angel is light ; but I 
hope he that looks upon me will take me without weigh- 
ing : and yet, in some respects, I grant, I cannot go : I 
cannot tell. Virtue is of" so little regard in these coster- 
monger's times that true valour is turned bear-herd: 
pregnancy is made a tapster, and hath his quick wit 
wasted in giving reckonings : all the other gifts apperti- 
nent to man, as the malice of this age shapes them, are 
not worth a gooseberry. You that are old consider not 
the capacities of us that are young ; you do measure the 
heat of our livers with the bitterness of your galls : and 
we that are in the vaward of our youth, I must confess, 
are wags too. 160 

Ch. Just. Do you set down your name in the scroll 
of youth, that are written down old with all the characters 
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of age? Have you not a moist eye? a dry hand? a 
yellow cheek? a white beard? a decreasing leg? an in- 
creasing belly? is not your voice broken? your wind 
short? your chin double? your wit single? and every 
part about you blasted with antiquity? and will you yet 
call yourself young? Fie, fie, fie, Sir John ! i68 

Fal. My lord, I was bom about three of the clock in 
the afternoon, with a white head and something a round 
belly, ^or my voice, I have lost it with halloing and 
singing of anthems.S To approve my youth further, I 
will not : the truth is, I am only old in judgment and 
understanding ; and he that will caper with me for a' 
thousand marks, let him lend me the money, and have at 
him. For the box o' the ear that the prince gave you, he 
gave it like a rude prince, and you took it like a sensible 
lord. I have checked him for it, and the young lion 
repents. ;( marry, not in ashes and sackcloth, but in new 
silk and old sack. \ i8o 

Ch. Just. Well^/God send the prince a better com- 
panion ! 

Fal. God send the companion a better prince 1 1 cannot 
rid my hands of him. 

Ch. Just. Well, the king hath severed you and Prince 
Harry : I hear you are going with Lord John of Lancaster 
against the archbishop and the Earl of Northumberland. 

Fal. Yea ; I thank your pretty sweet wit for it But 
look you pray, all you that kiss my Lady Peace at home, 
that our armies join not in a hot day ; for, by the Lord, I 
take but two shirts out with me, and I mean not to sweat 
extraordinarily : if it be a hot day, an I brandish any 
thing but a bottle, I would I might never spit white again. 
There is not a dangerous action can peep out his head, 
but I am thrust upon it ; well, I cannot last ever : . but it 
was alway yet the trick of our English nation, if they 
have a good thing, to make it too common. If ye will 
needs say 1 am an old man, you should give me rest. I 
would to God my name were not so terrible to the enemy 
as it is ; I were better to be eaten to death with rust than 
to be scoured to nothing with perpetual motion. 201 

Ch. Just. Well, be honest, be honest ; and God bless 
your expedition ! 

Fal. Will your lordship lend me a thousand pound to 
furnish me forth ? 
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Ch. Just. Not a penny, not a penny; you are too 
impatient to bear crosses. Fare you well : commend me 
to my cousin Westmoreland. 

[Exeunt Chief Justice and Servant. 

Fal. If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. Boy ! 

Page. Sir.? 210 

Fal. What money is in my purse ? 

Page. Seven groats and two pence. 

Fal. I can get no remedy against this consumption of 
the purse : borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, but 
the disease is incurable. Go bear this letter to my Lord 
of Lancaster; this to the prince; this to the Earl of 
Westmoreland ; and this to old Mistress Ursula, whom I 
have weekly sworn to marry since I perceived the first 
white hair on my chin. About it : you know where to 
find me. [Exit Page.] A plague of this gout ! for it 
plays the rogue with my great toe. 'T is no matter if I 
do halt ; I have the wars for my colour, and my pension 
shall seem the more reasonable. A good wit will make 
use of any thing : I will turn diseases to commodity. 224 

[Exit, 

SCENE III. York. The Archbishop's Palace. 

Enter the Archbishop, the Lords Hastings, 
Mowbray, and Bardolph. 

Arch. Thus have you heard our cause and known our 
means ; 
And, my most noble friends, I pray you all. 
Speak plainly your opinions of our hopes : 
Ajid first, lord marshal,'what say you to it? 

MowB. I well allow the occasion of our arms ; 
But gladly would be better satisfied 
How in our means we should advance ourselves 
To look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the power and puissance of the king. 

Hast. Our present musters grow upon the file 10 

To five-and-twenty thousand men of choice ; 
And our supplies live largely in the hope 
Of great Northumberland, whose bosom bums 
With an incensed fire of injuries. 

L. Bard. The question then. Lord Hastings, standeth 
thus; 
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Whether our present five-and-twenty thousand 
May hold up head without Northumberland? 

Hast. With him, we may. 

L. Bard. Yea, marry, there's the point : 

But if without him we be thought too feeble, 
My judgment is, we should not step too far 20 

Till we had his assistance by the hand ; 
For in a theme so bloody-faced as this 
Conjecture, expectation, and surmise 
Of aids incertain should not be adipiitted. 

Arch. 'Tis very true. Lord Bardolph ; for indeed 
It was young Hotspur's case at Shrewsbury. 

L. Bard. It was, my lord ; who lined himself with hope, 
Eating the air on promise of supply. 
Flattering himself with project of a power 
Much smaller than the smallest of his thoughts : 30 

And so, with great imagination 
Proper to madmen, led his powers to death 
And winking leaped into destruction. 

Hast. But, by your leave, it never yet did hurt 
To lay down likelihoods and forms of hope. 

L. Bard. Yes, if this present quality of war 
Indeed the instant action ; a cause on foot 
Lives so in hope as in an early spring 
We see the appearing buds ; which to prove fruit, 
Hope gives not so much warrant as despair 40 

That frosts will bite them. When we mean to build. 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; 
And when we see the figure of the house. 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection ; 
Which if we find outweighs ability. 
What do we then but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices, or at least desist 
To build at all ? Much more, in this great work, 
Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down 
And set another up, should we survey 50 

The plot of situation and the model ; 
Consent upon a sure foundation. 
Question surveyors, know our own estate, 
How able such a work to undergo. 
To weigh against his opposite ; or else 
We fortify in paper and in figures. 
Using the names of men instead of men : 
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Like one that draws the model of a house 

Beyond his power to build it ; who, half through, 

Gives o'er, and leaves his part-created cost 60 

A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 

And waste for churlish winter's tyranny. 

Hast. Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth, 
Should be still-bom, and that we now poesess'd 
The utmost man of expectation, 
I think we are a body strong enough, 
Even as we are, to equal with the king. 

L. Bard. What 1 is the king but five -and -twenty 
thousand? 

Hast. To us no more ; nay, not so much, Lord Bardolph, 
For his divisions, as the times do brawl, 70 

•Are in three heads : one power against the French, 
And one against Glendower ; perforce a third 
Must take up us : so is the unfirm king 
In three divided ; and his coffers sound 
With hollow poverty and emptiness. 

Arch. That he should draw his several strengths 
together. 
And come against us in full puissance, 
Need not be dreaded. 

Hast. If he should do so, 

He leaves his back unarm'd, the French and Welsh 
Baying him at the heels : never fear that. 80 

L. Bard. Who is it like should lead his forces hither? 

Hast. The Duke of Lancaster and Westmoreland ; 
Against the Welsh, himself and Harry Monmouth : 
But who is substituted 'gainst the French, 
I have no certain notice. 

Arch. Let us on. 

And publish the occasion of our arms. 
The commonwealth is sick of their own choice ; 
Their over-greedy love hath surfeited : 
An habitation giddy and unsure 

Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 90 

O thou fond many, with what loud applause 
Didst thou beat heaven with blessing Bolingbroke, 
Before he was what thou wouldst have him be ! 
And being now trimm'd in thine own desires. 
Thou, beastly feeder, art so full of him. 
That thou provokest thyself to cast him up. 
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So, so, thou common dog, didst thou disgorge 
Thy glutton bosom of the royal Richard ; 
And now thou wouldst eat thy dead vomit up, 
And howFst to find it. What trust is in these times? lOO 
They that, when Richard lived, would have him die, 
Are now become enamoured on his grave : 
Thou, that threw'st dust upon his goodly head 
When through proud London he came sighing on 
After the admired heels of Bolingbroke, 
Criest now " O earth, yield us that king again. 
And take thou this V* O thoughts of men accursed ! 
Past and to come seems best ; things present, worst. 
MowB. Shall we go draw our numbers, and set on ? 109 
Hast. We are time's subjects, and time bids be gone. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT n. 

SCENE I. London, A Street, 

Enter Hostess, Fang and his Boy with her^ and Snare 

following. 

Host. Master Fang, have you entered the action ? 

Fang. It is entered. 

Host, Where 's your yeoman ? Is 't a lusty yeoman ? 
will a' stand to 't ? 

Fang. Sirrah, where 's Snare? 

Host. O Lord, ay ! good Master Snare. 

Snare. Here, here. 

Fang. Snare, we must arrest Sir John Falstaff. 

Host. Yea, good Master Snare ; I have entered him 
and all. 10 

Snare. It may chance cost some of us our lives, for 
he will stab. 

Host. Alas the day ! take heed of him ; he stabbed 
me in mine own house, and that most beastly : in good 
faith, he cares not what mischief he does, if his weapon 
be out : he will foin like any devil ; he will spare neither 
man, woman, nor child. 

Fang. If I can close with him, I care not for his thrust 

Host. No, nor I neither : I '11 be at your elbow. 

Fang. An I but fist him once ; an 'a come but within 
my vice, — 21 
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Host. I am undone by his going ; I warrant you, he *s 
an infinitive thing upon my score. Good Master Fang, 
hold him sure : good Master Snare, let him not 'scape. 
'A comes continuantly to Pie-corner,— saving your man- 
hoods, — to buy a saddle ; and he 's indited to dinner to 
the Lubber's-head in Lumbert Street, to Master Smooth's 
the silkman : I pray ye, since my exion is entered, and 
my case so openly known to the world, let him be brought 
in to his answer. A hundred mark is a long one for a 
poor lone woman to bear : and I have borne, and borne, 
and borne ; and have been fubbed off, and fubbed off, 
and fubbed off, from this day to that day, that it is a 
shame to be thought on. There is no honesty in such 
dealing ; unless a woman should be made an ass and a 
beast, to bear every knave's wrong. — Yonder he comes ; 
and that arrant malmsey-nose knave, Bardolph, with him. 
Do your ofifices, do your offices, Master Fang and Master 
Snare ; do me, do me, do me your offices. 39 

EnUr Falstaff, Page, and Bardolph. 

Fal. How now ! whose mare 's dead ? what's the matter? 

Fang. Sir John, I arrest you at the suit of Mistress 
Quickly. 

Fal. Away, varlets ! — Draw, Bardolph : cut me off the 
villain's head : throw the quean in the channel. 44 

Host. Throw me in the channel ! I '11 throw thee in 
the channel. Wilt thou.f* wilt thou? thou bastardly 
rogue ! Murder, murder ! Ah, thou honey-suckle villain ! 
wilt thou kill God's officers and the king's? Ah, thou 
honey-seed rogue ! thou art a honey-seed, a man-queller, 
and a woman-queller. 50 

Fal. Keep them off, Bardolph. 

Fang. A rescue ! a rescue ! 

Host. Good people, bring a rescue or two. Thou 
wo 't, wo 't thou ? thou wo 't, wo 't ta ? do, do, thou rogue ! 
do, thou hemp-seed ! y 

Fal. Away, you scullion ! you rampallian ! you fusti- 
larian ! I '11 ticUe your catastrophe. 

Enter the Lord Chief Justice, attended, 

Ch. Just. What is the matter? keep the peace here, ho ! 

Host. Good my lord, be good to me ! I beseech you, 

stand to me ! 60 
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Ch. Just. How now, Sir John ! What are you brawling 
here? 
Doth this become your place, your time and business ? 
You should have been well on your way to York. 
Stand from him, fellow: wherefore hangfst thou on him? 

Host. O my most worshipful lord, an't please your 
grace, I am a poor widow of Eastcheap, and he is ar- 
rested at my suit. 

Ch. Just. For what sum ? 

Host. It is more than for some, my lord ; it is for all, 
all I have. He hath eaten me out of house and home ; 
he hath put all my substance into that fat belly of his : — 
but I will have some of it out again, or I '11 ride thee o' 
nights, like the mare. 73 

Fal. I think I am as like to ride the mare, if I have 
any vantage of ground to get up. 

Ch. Just. How comes this, Sir John ? Fie ! what man 
of good temper would endure this tempest of exclama- 
tion ? Are you not ashamed to enforce a poor widow to 
so rough a coarse to come by her own ? 

Fal. What is the gross sum that I owe thee ? 80 

Host. Marry, if thou wert an honest man, thyself and 
the money too. Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel- 
gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin-chamber, at the round 
table, by a sea-coal fire, upon Wednesday in Wheeson 
week, wnen the prince broke thy head for liking his father 
to a singing-man of Windsor ; thou didst swear to me 
then, as I was washing thy wound, to marry me, and 
make me my lady thy wife. Canst thou deny it ? Did 
not goodwife Keech, the butcher's wife, come in then 
and call me gossip Quickly ? coming in to borrow a mess 
of vinegar ; telling us she had a good dish of prawns ; 
whereby thou didst desire to eat some ; whereby I told 
thee they were ill for a green wound ? And didst thou 
not, when she was gone down stairs, desire me to be no 
more so familiarity with such poor people ; saying that 
ere long they should call me madam ? And didst thou 
not kiss me, and bid me fetch thee thirty shillings ? 
I put thee now to thy book- oath : deny it, if thou 
canst. 99 

Fal. My lord, this is a poor mad soul ; and she says 
up and down the town that her eldest son is like you ; 
she hath been in good case, and the truth is, poverty hath 



c. 
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distracted her. But for these foolish officers, I beseech 
you I may have redress against them. 

Ch. Just. Sir John, Sir John, I am well acquainted 
with your manner of wrenching the true cause the false 
way. It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of words 
that come with such more than impudent sauciness from 
you, can thrust me from a level consideration : you have, 
as it appears to me, practised upon the easy-yielding 
spirit of this woman, and made her serve your uses both 
in purse and person. > 112 

Host. Yea, in troth, my lord. 

Ch. Just. Prithee, peace. Pay her the debt you owe 
her, and unpay the villany you have done with her : the 
one you may do with sterling money, and the other with 
current repentance. 

Fal. My lord, I will not undergo this sneap without 
reply. You call honourable boldness impudent sauciness : 
if a man will make courtesy and say nothing, he is vir- 
tuous : no, my lord, my humble duty remembered, I will 
not be your suitor. I say to you, I do desire deliverance 
from these officers, being upon hasty employment in the 
king's affairs. 124 

Ch. Just. You speak as having power to do wrong : 
but answer in the effect of your reputation, and satisfy 
the poor woman. 

Fal. Come hither, hostess. {Taking her aside, 

* 

Enter Gower. 

Ch. Just. Now, Master Gower, what news ? 

Gow. The king, my lord, and Harry Prince of Wales 
Are near at hand : the rest the paper tells. 131 

Fal. As I am a gentleman. 

Host. Faith, you said so before. 

Fal. As I am a gentleman. Come, no more words of it. 

Host. By this heavenly ground I tread on, I must be 
fain to pawn both my plate and the tapestry of my dining- 
chambers. 

Fal. Glasses, glasses, is the otily drinking : and for 
thy walls, a pretty slight drollery, or the story of the 
Prodigal, or the German hunting in water-work, is worth 
a thousand of these bed-hangings and these fly-bitten 
tapestries. Let it be ten pound, if thou canst. Come, 
an 'twese not for thy humours, there's not a better 
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wench in England Go, wash thy face, and draw the 
action. Come, thou must not be in this humour with 
me ; dost not know me ? come, come, I know thou wast 
set on to this. 147 

Host. Pray thee, Sir John, let it be but twenty nobles : 
i' faith, I am loth to pawn my plate, in good earnest, la ! 

Fal. Let it alone ; I '11 make other shift : you 11 be a 
fool still. 

Host. Well, you shall have it, though I pawn my gown. 
I hope you '11 come tp supper. You '11 pay me all together ? 

Fal. Will I live? [To BardolphJ Go, with her, with 
her ; hook on, hook on. 155 

Host. Will you have Doll Tearsheet meet you at 
supper? 

Fal. No more words ; let 's have her. 

[Exeunt Hostess, Bardolph, Officers, and Boy. 

Ch. Just. I have heard better news. 

Fal. What's the news, my good lord? 160 

Ch. Just. Where lay the king last night ? 

Gow. At Basingstoke, my lord. 

Fal. I hope, my lord, all's well ; what is the news, my 
lord? 

Ch. Just. Come all his forces back ? 

Gow. No ; fifteen hundred foot, five hundred horse, 
Are march'd up to my Lord of Lancaster, 
Against Northumberland and the archbishop. 

Fal. Comes the king back from Wales, my noble lord ? 

Ch. Just. You shall have letters of me presently : 170 
Come, go along with me, good Master Gower. 

Fal. My lord ! 

Ch. Just. What's the matter? 

Fal. Master Gower, shall I entreat you with me to 
dinner ? 

Gow. I must wait upon my good lord here ; I thank 
you, good Sir John. 

Ch. Just. Sir John, you loiter here too long, being you 
are to take soldiers up in counties as you go. 

Fal. Will you sup with me, Master Gower? 180 

Ch. Just. What foolish master taught you these man- 
ners, Sir John ? 

Fal. Master Gower, if they become me not, he was 
a fool that taught them me. — This is the right fencing 
^ace, my lord ; tap for tap, and so part fair. 
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Ch. Just. Now the Lord lighten thee ! thou art a great 
fooL [Exeunil, 

SCENE II. The same. Another Strtet 
Enter Prince Henry and Poins. 

P. Hen. Before God, I am exceeding weary. 

Poins. Is it come to that? I had thought weariness 
durst not have attached one of so high blood. 

P. Hen. Faith, it does me ; though it discolours the 
complexion of my greatness to acknowledge it. Doth it 
not show vilely in me to desire small beer ? 

Poins. Why, a prince should not be so loosely studied 
as to remember so weak a composition. 8 

P. Hen. Belike then, my appetite was not princely got ; 
for, by my troth, I do now renrember the poor creature, 
smaU beer. But, indeed, these humble considerations 
make me out of love with my greatness. What a dis- 
grace is it in me to remember thy name ! or to know thy 
face to-morrow ! or to take note how many pair of silk 
stockings thou hast ; viz. these, and those that were thy 
peach-coloured ones ! or to bear the inventory of thy 
shirts ; as, one for superfluity, and one other for use ! 
But that the tennis-court-keeper knows better than I ; 
for it is a low ebb of linen with thee when thou keepest 
not racket there ; as thou hast not done a great while, 
because the rest of thy low- countries have made a shift 
to eat up thy holland. 22 

Poins. How ill it follows, after you have laboured so 
hard, you should talk so idly ! Tell me, how many good 
young princes would do so, their fathers being so sick as 
yours at this time is ? 

P. Hen. Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins ? 

Poins. Yes, faith ; and let it be an excellent good thing. 

P. Hen. It shall serve among wits of no higher breeding 
than thine. 30 

Poins. Go to ; I stand the push of your one thing that 
you will tell. 

P. Hen. Why, I tell thee, it is not meet that I should 
be sad, now my father is sick ; albeit I could tell to thee, 
as to one it pleases me, for fault of a better, to caU my 
friend, I could be sad, and sad indeed too. 

Poins. Very hardly upon such a subject. 
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P. Hen. By this hand, thou thinkest me as far in the 
deviPs book as thou and Falstaff for obduracy and per- 
sistency : let the end try the man. But I tell thee, my 
heart bleeds inwardly that my father is so sick : an4 
keeping such vile company as thou art hath in reason 
taken from me all ostentation of sorrow. 43 

PoiNS. The reason? 

P. Hen. What wouldst thou think of me, if I should 
weep? 

PoiNS. I would think thee a most princely hypocrite. 

P. Hen. It would be every man's thought ; smd thou 
art a blessed fellow to think as every man thinks : never 
a man's thought in the world keeps the road-way better 
than thine : every man would think me an hypocrite 
indeed. And what accites your most worshipful thought 
to think so ? 53 

PoiNS. Why, because you have been so lewd, and so 
much engrafFed to Falstaff. 

P. Hen. And to thee. 

PoiNS. By this light, I am well spoken of ; I can hear 
it with mine own ears : the worst that they can say of me 
is that I am a second brother, and that I am a proper 
fellow of my hands ; and those two things, I confess, I 
cannot help. By the mass, here comes Bardolph. 61 

Enter Bardolph and Page. 

P. Hen. And the boy that I gave Falstaff: he had 
him from me Christian ; and look, if the fat villain have 
not transformed him ape. 

Bard. God save your grace ! 

P. Hen. And yours, most noble Bardolph ! 

Bard. [To the Page.] Come, you virtuous ass, you 
bashful fool, must you be blushing ? wherefore blush you 
now ? What a maidenly man-at-arms are you become ! 

Page. He called me even now, my lord, through a red 
lattice, and I could discern no part of his face from the 
window : at last I spied his eyes ; and mcthought he had 
made two holes in the ale-wife's new petticoat, and so 
peeped through. 74 

P. Hen. Hath not the boy profited 1 

Bard. Away, you upright rabbit, away ! 

Pagr Away, you rascsdly Althaea's dream, away ! 

P. Hen. Instruct us, boy ; what dream, boy? 
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Page. Marry, my lord, Althaea dreamed she was delivd 
of a firebrand ; and therefore I call him her dream. 

P. Hen. a crown's worth of good interpretation : 
there it is, boy. [Gives him money, 

PoiNS. O, that this good blossom could be kept from 
cankers ! Well, there is sixpence to preserve thee. 

Bard. An you do not make him be hanged among 
you, the gallows shall have wrong. 

P. Hen. And how doth thy master, Bardolph ? 

Bard. Well, my lord. He heard of your grace's com- 
ing to town : there 's a letter for you. 

PoiNS. Delivered with good respect. And how doth 
the martlemas, your master ? 91 

Bard. In bodily health, sir. 

PoiNS. Marry, the immortal part needs a physician ; 
but that moves not him : though that be sick, it dies not. 

P. Hen. I do allow this wen to be as familiar with me 
as my dog ; and he holds his place ; for look you how he 
writes. 97 

PoiNS. {Reads^ "John FalstafF, knight," — every man 
must know that, as oft as he has occasion to name 
himself : even like those that are kin to the king ; for 
they never prick their finger but they say, " There 's some 
of the king's blood spilt." " How comes that ?" says he, that 
takes upon him not to conceive. The answer is as ready 
as a borrower's cap, " I am the king's poor cousin, sir." 

P. Hen. Nay, they will be kin to us, or they will fetch 
it from Japhet. But to the letter : 106 

Poins. \ReadsI\ " Sir John Falstaff, knight, to the son 
of the king, nearest his father, Harry Prince of Wales, 
greeting." Why, this is a certificate. 

P. Hen; Peace ! no 

Poins. \Reads^ " I will imitate the honourable Romans 
in brevity :" he sure means brevity in breath ; short- 
winded. " I commend me to thee, I commend thee, and 
I leave thee. Be not too familiar with Poins ; for he 
misuses thy favours so much, that he swears thou art to 
marry his sister Nell. Repent at idle times as thou 
mayest ; and so, farewell. 117 

ITiine, by yea and no, which is as much as to say, 
as thou usest him. Jack Falstaff with my 
familiars ; John with my brothers and sisters ; 
and Sir John with all Europe." 
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^p^rd, I will steep this letter in sack, and make him 
^^t it. 

P. Hen. That 's to make him eat twenty of his words. 
But do you use me thus, Ned 1 must I marry your sister ? 

PoiNS. God send the wench no worse fortune 1 But 
I never said so. 

P. Hen. Well, thus we play the fools with the time ; 
and the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds and mock us. 
Is your master here in London? 130 

Bard. Yea, my lord. 

P. Hen. Where sups he .^ doth the old boar feed in the 
old frank 1 

Bard, At the old place, my lord ; in Eastcheap. 

P. Hen. What company? 

Page. Ephesians, my lord, of the old church. 

P. H en. Sup any women with him ? 

Page. None, my lord, but old Mistress Quickly and 
Mistress Doll Tearsheet. 

P. Hen. What pagan may that be ? 140 

Page. A proper gentlewoman, sir, and a kinswoman 
of my master's. 

P. Hen. Shall we steal upon them, Ned, at supper ? 

PoiNS. I am your shadow, my lord ; I '11 follow you. 

P. Hen. Sirrah, you boy, and Bardolph, no word to your 
master that I am yet come to town : there's for your silence. 

Bard. I have no tongue, sir. 

Page. And for mine, sir, I will govern it. 

P. Hen. Fare you well; go. \Exeunt Bardolph and 
Page.] How might we see Falstaff bestow himself to- 
night in his true colours, and not ourselves be seen ? 151 

PoiNS. Put on two leathern jerkins and aprons, and 
wait upon him at his table as drawers. • 

P. Hen. From a god to a bull? a heavy descension! 
it was Jove's case. From a prince to a prentice ? a lo^ 
transformation! that shall be mine; for in every thing 
the purpose must weigh with the folly. Follow me, Ned. 

\Exeunt, 

SCENE HI. Warkworth, Before the Castle. 

Enter Northumberland, Lady Northumberland, 

and Lady Percy. 

North. I pray thee, loving wife, and gentle daughter, 
Give even way unto my rough affairs : 
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Put not you on the visage of the times, 
And be, like them, to Percy troublesome. 

Lady N. I have given over, I will speak no more: 
Do what you will ; your wisdom be your guide. 

North. Alas, sweet wife, my honour is at pawn ; 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 

Lady P. O yet, for God's sake, go not to these wars ! 
The time was, father, that you broke your word, 10 

When you were more endeared to it than now ; 
When your own Percy, when my heart's dear Harry, 
Threw many- a northward look to see his father r 

Bring up his powers ; but he did long in vain. * 

Who then persuaded you to stay at home ? 
There were two honours lost ; yours and your son's. 
For yours, the God of heaven brighten it ! 
For his, it stuck upon him, as the sun 
In the grey vault of heaven, and by his light 
Did all the chivalry of England move 20 

To do brave acts : he was indeed the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves : 
He had no legs that practised not his gait ; 
And speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, 
Became the accents of the valiant ; 
For those that could speak low and tardily 
Would turn their own perfection to abuse, 
To seem like him : so that in speech, in gait. 
In diet, in affections of delight, 

In military rules, humours of blood, 30 

He was the mark and glass^ copy and book, 
That fashioned others. And him, O wondrous him ! 
O miracle of men ! him did you leave, 
Second to none, unseconded by you, 
To look upon the hideous god of war 
In disadvantage ; to abide a field 
Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur's name 
Did seem defensible : so you left him. 
Never, O never, do his ghost the wrong 
To hold your honour more precise and nice 40 

With others than with him I let them alone : 
The marshal and the archbishop are strong : 
Had my sweet Harry had but half their numbers, 
To-day might I, hanging on Hotspur's neck, 
Have talk'd of Monmouth's grave. 
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North. Beshrew your heart, 

Fair daughter ! you do draw my spirits from me 
With new lamenting ancient oversights. 
But I must go and meet with danger there, 
Or it will seek me in another place, 
And find me worse provided. 

Lady N. O, fly to Scotland, 50 

Till that the nobles and the armed commons 
Have of their puissance made a little taste. 

Lady P. If they get ground and vantage of the king, 
Then join you with them, like a rib of steel, 
To make strength stronger ; but, for all our loves. 
First let them try themselves. So did your son ; 
He was so suffered : so came I a widow ; 
And never shall have length of life enough 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. 
That it may grow and sprout as high as heaven, 60 

For recordation to my noble husband. 

North. Come, come, go in with me. 'T is with my mind 
As with the tide swell'd up unto his height, 
That makes a still-stand, running neither way : 
Fain would I go to meet the archbishop, 
But many thousand reasons hold me back. 
I will resolve for Scotland : there am I, 
Till time and vantage crave my company. {Exeunt, 



SCENE IV. London, The Boards-Head Tavern 

in Eastcheap, 

Enter Two Drawers.* 

First Draw. What the devil hast thou brought there? 
apple-johns .? thou knowest Sir John cannot endure an 
apple-john. 

Sec. Draw. Mass, thou sayest true. The prince once 
set a dish of apple-johns before him, and told him there 
were five more Sir Johns, and, putting off his hat, said 
" I will now take my leave of these six dry, round, old, 
withered knights." It angered him to the heart : but he 
hath forgot that. 9 

First Draw. Why, then, cover, and set them down : 
and see if thou canst find out Sneak's noise ; Mistress 
Tearsheet would fain hear some music. Dispatch : the 
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room where they supped is too hot ; they '11 come in 
straight. 14 

Sec. Draw. Sirrah, here will be the prince and Master 
Poins anon ; and they will put on two of our jerkins and 
aprons ; and Sir John must not know of it : Bardolph 
hath brought word. 

First Draw. By the mass, here will be old utis : it 
will be an excellent stratagem. 20 

Sec. Draw, ril see if I can find out Sneak. [Exit 

Enter Hostess and Doll Tearsheet. 

Host. V faith, sweetheart, methinks now you are in 
an excellent good temperality : your pulsidge beats as 
extraordinarily as heart would desire ; and your colour, 
I warrant you, is as red as any rose, in good truth, la ! 
But, i' faith, you have drunk too much canaries ; and 
that 's a marvellous searching wine, and it perfumes the 
blood ere one can say " What's this?" How do you now? 

DOL. Better than I was : hem ! 

Host. Why, that's well said ; a good heart's worth 
gold. Look, here comes Sir John. 31 

Enter Falstaff. 

Fal. {Singing^ 

" When Arthur first in court " — 

{Exit First Drawer. 
{Singing^ " And was a worthy king.** 

How now, Mistress Doll ! 

Host. Sick of a calm ; yea, good sooth. 

Fal. So is all her sect ; an they be once in a calm, 
they are sick. 

DoL. You muddy rascal, is that all the comfort you 
give me ? 

Fal. You make fat rascals. Mistress Doll. 40 

DoL. I make them ! gluttony and diseases make them ; 
I make them not. 

Fal. {Singing?^ "Your brooches, pearls, and ouches:" 
for to serve bravely is to come halting off, you know : to 
come off the breach with his pike bent bravely, and to 
surgery bravely ; to venture upon the charged chambers 
bravely ; — 47 

DoL. Hang yourself, you muddy conger, hang yourselif ! 
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Host. By my tfoth^ this is the old fashion ; you two 
never meet but you fall to some discord : you are both, in 
good troth, as rheumatic as two dry toasts ; you cannot 
one bear with another's confirmities. What the good- 
year 1 one must bear, [To Doll] and that must be you : 
you are the weaker vessel, as they say, the emptier vessel. 

DoL. Can a weak empty vessel bear such a huge full 
hogshead? there's a whole merchant's venture of Bour- 
deaux stuff in him ; you have not seen a hulk better 
stuffed in the hold. Come, I'll be fidends with thee, 
Jack : thou art going to the wars ; and whether I shall 
ever see thee again or no, there is nobody cares. 6o 

Re-enter First Drawer. 

First Draw. Sir, Ancient Pistol's below, and would 
speak with you. 

Dol. Hang him, swaggering rascal ! let him not come 
hither ; it is the foul-mouthedst rogue in England. 

Host. If he swagger, let him not come here : no, by 
my faith ; I must live among my neighbours ; I '11 no 
swaggerers : I am in good name and fame with the very 
best : — shut the door ; — there comes no swaggerers here : 
I have not lived all this while, to have swaggering now : — 
shut the door, I pray you. 70 

Fal. Dost thou hear, hostess ? 

Host. Pray you, pacify yourself, Sir John : there comes 
no swaggerers here. 

Fal. Dost thou hear ? it is mine ancient. 

Host. Tilly-fally, Sir John, never tell me : your ancient 
swaggerer comes not in my doors. I was before Master 
Tisick, the debuty, t' other day ; and, as he said to me, — 
'twas no longer ago than Wednesday last, — " Neighbour 
Quickly," says he ; — Master Dumbe, our minister, was by 
then ; — " Neighbour Quickly," says he, " receive those 
that are civil; for," said he, "you are in an ill name :" 
now 'a said so, I can tell whereupon ; " for," says he, " you 
are an honest woman, and well thought on ; therefore 
take heed what guests you receive : receive," says he, 
" no swaggering companions." There comes none here : 
you would bless you to hear what he said : no, I '11 no 
swaggerers. 87 

Fal. He's no swaggerer, hostess; a tame cheater, i' 
faith; you may stroke him as gently as a puppy grey- 
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hound : he 11 not swagger with a Barbary hen, if her 
feathers turn back in any show of resistance. — Call him 
up, drawer. [Exi^ First Drawer. 

Host. Cheater, call you him ? I will bar no honest man 
my house, nor no cheater ; but I do not love swaggering ; 
by my troth, I am the worse, when one says swagger : 
feel, masters, how I shake ; look you, I warrant you. 96 

DOL. So you do, hostess. 

Host. Do I ? yea, in very truth, do I, an 't were an 
aspen leaf ; I cannot abide swaggerers. 

EnUr Pistol, Bardolph, and Page. 

PiST. God save you, Sir John ! 100 

Fal. Welcome, Ancient Pistol. Here, Pistol, I charge 
you with a cup of sack : do you discharge upon mine 
hostess. 

PiST. I will discharge upon her. Sir John, with two 
bullets. 

Fal. She is pistol-proof, sir ; you shall hardly offend her. 

Host. Come, I '11 drink no proofs nor no bullets : 1 11 
drink no more than will do me good, for no man's 
pleasure, I. 109 

PiST. Then to you, Mistress Dorothy; I will charge you. 

DoL. Charge me ! I scorn you, scurvy companion. 
What ! you poor, base, rascally, cheating, lack-linen 
mate ! Away, you mouldy rogue, away ! T ftm m^ at for 
rour. 

TsT. 1 know you, Mistress Dorothy. 

DoL. Away, you cut-purse rascal ! you filthy bung, 
away ! by this wine, 1 11 thrust my knife in your mouldy 
chaps, an you play the saucy cuttle with me. Away, you 
bottle-ale rascal ! you basket-hilt stale juggler, you ! 
Since when, I pray you, sir ! What ! with two points on 
your shoulder .? much 1 " 121 

PiST. I will murder your ruff for this. 

Fal. No more. Pistol ; I would not have you go off 
here : discharge yourself of our company. Pistol. 

Host. No, good Captain Pistol ; not here, sweet captain. 

DoL. Captain ! thou abominable damned cheater, art 
thou not ashamed to be called captain? An captains 
were of my mind, they would truncheon you out, for 
taking their names upon you before you have earned 
them, You a captain, you slave ! for what ? He a 
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captain ! hang him, rogue ! he lives upon mouldy stewed 
prunes and dried cakes. A captain ! these villains will 
make the word odious : therefore captains had need look 
to 't. 134 

Bard. Pray thee, go down, good ancient. 

Fal. Hark thee hither, Mistress Doll. 

PiST. Not I : I tell thee what, Corporal Bardolph, I 
could tear her : 1 11 be revenged on her. 

Page. Pray thee, go down. 

PiST. I '11 see her damned first ; to Pluto's damned 
lake, to the infernal deep, with Erebus and tortures vile 
also. Hold hook and line, say I. Down ! down, dogs ! 
down, faitors ! Have we not Hiren here? 143 

Host. Good Captain Peesel, be quiet ; 'tis very late, 
i' faith : I beseek you now, aggravate your choler. 

PiST. These be good humours, indeed! Shall pack- 
horses, 
And hollow pamper'd jades of Asia, 
Which cannot go but thirty mile a-day. 
Compare with Caesars, and with Cannibals, 
And Trojan Greeks ? nay, rather damn them with 150 
King Cerberus ; and let the welkin roar. 
Shall we fall foul for toys ? 

Host. By my troth, captain, these are very bitter words. 

Bard. Be gone, good ancient: this will grow to a 
brawl anon. 

* 

PiST. Die men like dogs ! give crowns like pins ! Have 
we not Hiren here .'* 

Host. O' my word, captain, there's none such here. 
What the good-year! do you think I would deny her? 
For God's sake, be quiet. 160 

PiST. Then feed, and be fat, my fair Calipolis. 
Come, give 's some sack. 

"Si fortune ^e tormente, sperato me contento." 
Fear we broadsides ? no, let the fiend give fire : 
Give me some sack ; and, sweetheart, lie thou there. 

[Laying^ down his sword* 
Come we to full points here : and are etceteras nothing ? 

Fal. Pistol, I would be quiet. 

PiST. Sweet knight, I kiss thy neif: what! we have 
seen the seven stars. 

DOL. For God's sake, thrust him down stairs ; I cannot 
endure such a fustian rascal, 171 
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PiST. Thrust him down stairs 1 know we not Galloway 
nags? 

Fal. Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a shove -groat 
shilling ; nay, an a' do nothing but speak nothing, d! shall 
be nothing here. 

Bard. Come, get you down stairs. 

PiST. What! shall we have incision? shall we imbrue? 

[Snatching up his sword. 
Then death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful days ! 
Why then, let grievous, ghastly, gaping wounds 180 

Untwine the Sisters Three ! Come, Atropos, I say ! 

Host. Here 's goodly stuff toward ! 

Fal. Give me my rapier, boy. 

DOL. I pray thee, Jack, I pray thee, do not draw. 

Fal. Get you down stairs. 

[Drawings and driving Pistol ouL 

Host. Here 's a goodly tumult ! I '11 forswear keeping 
house, afore I'll be in these tirrits and frights. So; 
murder, I warrant now. Alas ! alas ! put up your naked 
weapons, put up your naked weapons. 189 

\Exeunt Pistol and Bardolph. 

DoL. I pray thee. Jack, be quiet; the rascal's gone. 
Ah, you little valiant villain, you ! 

Host. Are you not hurt i' the groin? methought 'a 
made a shrewd thrust at your belly. 

Re-enter Bardolph. 

Fal. Have you turned him out 0' doors ? 

Bard. Yea, sir. The rascal's drunk: you have hurt 
him, sir, i' the shoulder. 

Fal. a rascal ! to brave me ! 197 

DOL. Ah, you sweet little rogue, you? Alas, poor ape, 
how thou sweatest! come, let me wipe thy face; come 
on, you chops : ah, rogue ! i' faith, I love thee : thou art 
as valorous as Hector of Troy, worth five of Agamem- 
non, and ten times better than the Nine Worthies. Ah, 
villain ! 

Fal. a rascally slave! I will toss the rogue in a 
blanket. 

DOL. Do, an thou darest for thy heart. 

Enter Music, 
Page. The music is come, sir, 207 
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Fal. Let them play. Play, sirs. — Sit on my knee, 
Doll. A rascal bragging slave ! the rogue fled from me 
like quicksilver. 210 

DoL. r faith, and thou followedst him like a church. 
Thou little tidy Bartholomew boar-pig, when wilt thou 
leave fighting o' days and foining o* nights, and begin to 
patch up thine old body for heaven.? 

Enter behind^ Prince Henry and Poins, disguised 

like Drawers, 

Fal. Peace, good Doll ! do not speak like a Death's- 
head ; do not bid me remember mine end. 

DoL. Sirrah, what humour's the prince of? 

Fal. a good shallow young fellow: a' would have 
made a good pantler, a' would ha' chipped bread well. 

DOL. They say Poins has a good wit 220 

Fal. He a good wit ? hang him, baboon ! his wit 's as 
thick as Tewksbury mustard ; there's no more conceit in 
him than is in a mallet. 

DoL* Why does the prince love him so, then } 

Fal. Because their legs are both of a bigness ; and he 
plays at quoits well ; and eats conger and fennel ; and 
drinks off candles' ends for flap-dragons ; and rides the 
wild mare with the boys ; and jumps upon joint-stools ; 
and swears with a good grace ; and wears his boot very 
smooth, like unto the sign of the leg ; and breeds no bate 
with telling of discreet stories ; and such other gambol 
faculties he hath, that show a weak mind and an able 
body, for the which the prince admits him : for the prince 
himself is such another ; the weight of a hair will turn 
the scales between their avoirdupois. 235 

P. Hen. Would not this nave of a wheel have his ears 
cut off? 

Poins. Let's beat him. 

P. Hen. Look, whether the withered elder hath not his 
poll clawed like a parrot. 

Fal. Kiss me, Doll. 

P. Hen. Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction ! 
what says the almanack to that ? 

Poins. And, look, whether the fiery Trigon, his man, be 
not lisping to his master's old tables ; his note-book, his 
counsel-keeper. 

Fal. Thou dost give me flattering busses. 
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DOL. By my troth, I kiss thee with a most constant heart. 

Fal. I am old, I am old. 249 

DoL. I love thee better than I love e'er a scurvy young 
boy of them all. 

Fal. What stuff wilt have a kirtle of?" I shall receive 
money 0' Thursday : shalt have a cap to-morrow. A 
merry song, come : it grows late ; we '11 to bed. Thou 'It 
forget me when I am gone. 

DoL, By my troth, thou It set me a-weeping, an thou 
sayest so : prove that ever I dress myself handsome till 
thy return. Well, hearken at the end. 

Fal. Some sack, Francis. 

PoiNS * ( ^^°^> anon, sir. [Advancing, 260 

Fal. Ha ! a bastard son of the king's ? — And art not 
thou Poins his brother .'* 

P. Hen. Why, thou globe of sinful continents, what a 
life dost thou lead ! 

Fal. a better than thou : I am a gentleman ; thou art 
a drawer. 

P. Hen. Very true, sir ; and I come to draw you out 
by the ears. 268 

Host. O, the Lord preserve thy good grace ! by my 
troth, welcome to London. Now, the Lord bless that 
sweet face of thine ! O Jesu ! are you come from Wales ? 

Fal. Thou mad compound of majesty, by this light 
flesh and corrupt blood, thou art welcome. 

DOL. How, you fat fool ! I scorn you. 

PoiNS. My lord, he will drive you out of your revenge, 
and turn all to a merriment, if you take not the heat. 

P. Hen. You candle-mine, you, how vilely did you 
speak of me even now, before this honest, vfrtuous, civil 
gentlewoman ! 279 

Host. God's blessing o' your good heart ! and so she 
is, by my troth. 

Fal. Didst thou hear me ? 

P. Hen. Yea, and you knew me, as you did when you 
ran away by Gadshill : you knew I was at your back ; 
and spoke it on purpose, to try my patience. 

Fal. No, no, no ; not so ; I did not think thou wast 
within hearing. 

P. Hen. I shall drive you then to confess the wilful 
abuse ; and then I know how to handle you. 289 

D 
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FAL. No abuse, Hal, o' mine honour ; no abuse. 290 

P. Hen. Not to dispraise me, and call me pantler and 
bread-chipper and I know not what ? 

Fal. No abuse, Hal. 

PoiNS. No abuse? 

Fal. No abuse, Ned, in the world; honest Ned, none. 
I dispraised him before the wicked, that the wicked 
might not fall in love with him ; in which doing, I have 
done the part of a careful friend and a true subject, and 
thy father is to give me thanks for it. No abuse, Hal : 
none, Ned, none : no, faith, boys, none. 300 

P. Hen. See now, whether pure fear and entire 
cowardice doth not make thee wrong this virtuous gentle- 
woman to close with us? Is she of the wicked? Is 
thine hostess here of the wicked ? Or is thy boy of the 
wicked? Or honest Bardolph, whose zeal bums in his 
nose, of the wicked ? 

PoiNS. Answer, thou dead elm, answer. 

Fal. The fiend hath pricked down Bardolph irrecover- 
able; and his face is Lucifer's privy-kitchen, where he 
doth nothing but roast malt-worms. For the boy, there 
is a good angel about him; but the devil outbids him 
too. 312 

P. Hen. For the women? 

Fal. For one of them, she is in hell already, and 
bums, poor soul ! For the other, I owe her money ; and 
whether she be damned for that, I know not. 

Host. No, I warrant you. 

Fal. No, I think thou art not; I think thou art quit 
for that. Marry, there is another indictment upon thee, 
for suffering flesh to be eaten in thy house, contrary to 
the law; for the which I think thou wilt howl. 321 

Host. AU victuallers do so : what's a joint of mutton 
or two in a whole Lent ? 

P. Hen. You, gentlewoman, — 

DOL. What says your grace ? 

Fal. His grace says that which his flesh rebels against. 

{Knocking within. 

Host. Who knocks so loud at- door? look to the door 
there, Francis. 

Enter Peto. 
P. Hen. Peto, how now ! what news ? 
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Peto. The king your father is at Westminster ; 330 
And there are twenty weak and wearied posts 
Come from the north ; and, as I came along, 
I met and overtook a dozen captains, 
Bare-headed, sweating, knocking at the taverns, 
And asking every one for Sir John Falstaff. 

P. Hen. By heaven, Poins, I feel me much to blame^ 
So idly to profane the precious time ; 
When tempest of commotion, like the south 
Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt, 
And drop upon our bare unarmed heads. 340 

Give me my sword and cloak. Falstaff, good night. 

[Exeunt Prince Henry, Poins, Peto, and 

Bardolph. 

Fal. Now comes in the sweetest morsel of the night, 
and we must hence, and leave it unpicked. [Knocking 
within.'] More knocking at the door ? 

Re-enter Bardolph. 

How now ! what 's the matter ? 

Bard. You must away to court, sir, presently; 
A dozen captains stay at door for you. 347 

Fal. [To the Page.] Pay the musicians, sirrah. Fare- 
well, hostess ; farewell, Doll. You see, my good wenches, 
how men of merit are sought after : the undeserver may 
sleep, when the man of action is called on. Farewell, 
good wenches : if I be not sent away post, I will see you 
again ere I go. 

DOL. I cannot speak; if my heart be not ready to 
burst, — well, sweet Jack, have a care of thyself. 

Fal. Farewell, farewell. 

[Exeunt Falstaff and Bardolph. 

Host. Well, fare thee well : I have known thee these 
twenty-nine years, come peascod-time ; but an honester 
and truer-hearted man, — well, fare thee weU. 

Bard. [ Within^ Mistress Tearsheet 1 360 

Host. What 's the matter ? 

Bard. [Within^ Bid Mistress Tearsheet come to my 
master. 

Host. O run, Doll, run ; run, good Doll. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT UL 

SCENE I. ' IVestmmster. The Palace. 

Enter King Henry in his nightgown, with a Page. 

K. Hen. Go call the Earls of Surrey and of Warwick; 
But, ere they come, bid them o'er-read these letters. 
And well consider of them : make good speed. \Exit Page. 
How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! O sleep, O gentle sleep, 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, lo 

And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great. 
Under the canopies of costly state. 
And lull'd with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
O thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leavest the kingly couch 
A watch-case or a common 'larum-bell ? 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 20 

And in the visitation of the winds. 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 
Curling their monstrous heads and hanging them 
With deafening clamour in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes .'* 
Canst thou, O partial sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 
And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ? Then happy low, lie down ! 30 

AJneasy lies the head that wears a crown.) 

Enter Warwick and Surrey. 

War. Many good-morrows to your majesty ! 

K. Hen. Is it good-morrow, lords ? 

War. 'T is one o'clock, and past. 

K. Hen. Why, then, good-morrow to you all, my lords. 
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Have you read o'er the letters that I sent you ? 

War. We have, my liege. 

K. Hen. Then you perceive the body of our kingdom 
How foul it is ; what rank diseases grow, 
And with what danger, near the heart of it 40 

War. It is but as a body yet distempered ; 
Which to his former strength may be restored 
With good advice ^nd little medicine : 
My Lord Northumberland will soon be cooPd. 

K. Hen. O God ! that one might read the book of fate, 
And see the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level, and the continent, 
Weary of solid firmness, melt itself 
Into the sea j and, other times, to see 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 50 

Too wide for Neptune's hips ; how chances mock. 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors ! O, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth, viewing his progress through. 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue. 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and die. 
'T is not ten years gone 

Since Richard and Northumberland, great friends, 
Did feast together, and in two years after 
Were they at wars : it is but eight years since 60 

This Percy was the man nearest my soul ; 
Who like a brother toil'd in my affairs, 
And laid his love and life under my foot ; 
Yea, for my sake, even to the eyes of Richard 
Gave bim defiance. But which of you was by, — 
[To Warwick] You, cousin Nevil, as I may remember, — 
When Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 
.Then check'd and rated by Northumberland, 
Did speak these words, now proved a prophecy ? 
" Northumberland, thou ladder by the which 70 

My cousin Bolingbroke ascends my throne ; " 
Though then, God knows, I had no such intent. 
But that necessity so boVd the state 
That I and greatness were compelled to kiss : 
" The time shall come," -thus did he follow it, 
" The time will come, that foul sin, gathering head. 
Shall break into corruption : " so went on, 
Foretelling this same time's condition, 
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And the division of our amity. 

War. There is a history in all men's lives, 80 

Figuring the nature of the times deceased ; 
The which observed, a man may prophesy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their seeds 
And weak beginnings lie intreasured. 
Such things become the hatch and brood of time ; 
And, by the necessary form of this. 
King Richard might create a perfect guess 
That great Northumberland, then false to him. 
Would, of that seed, grow to a greater falseness ; 90 

Which should not find a ground to root upon. 
Unless on you. 

K. Hen. Are these things then necessities ? 
Then let us meet them like necessities : 
And that same word even now cries out on us : 
They say the bishop and Northumberland 
Are fifty thousand strong. 

War. It cannot be, my lord ; 

Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo. 
The numbers of the fear'd. Please it your grace 
To go to bed. Upon my life, my lord. 
The powers that you already have sent forth 100 

Shall bring this prize in very easily. 
To comfort you the more, I have received 
A certain instance that Glendower is dead. 
Your majesty hath been this fortnight ill ; 
And these unseasoned hours perforce must add 
Unto your sickness. 

K. Hen. I will take your counsel : 

And, were these inward wars once out of hand, 
We would, dear lords, unto the Holy Land. [Exeunf. 

m 

SCENE II. Gloucestershire, Before Justice 

Shallow's House, 

Enter Shallow and Silence, meetings Mouldy, 
Shadow, Wart, Feeble, Bullcalf ; a Servant 
or two with them, 

Shal. Come on, come on, come on, sir ; give me your 
hand, sir, give me your hand, sir : an early stirrer, by the 
rood ! And how doth my good cousin Silence ? 
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SiL. Good-morrow, good cousin Shallow. 

Shal. And how doth my cousin, your bedfellow ? and 
your fairest daughter and mine, my god-daughter Ellen? 

SiL. Alas, a black ousel, cousin Shallow ! 

Shal. By yea and nay, sir, *I dare say my cousin 
William is become a good scholar : he is at Oxford still, 
is he not ? 10 

SiL. Indeed, sir, to my cost. 

Shal. 'A must, then, to the inns o' court shortly : I was 
once of Clement's Inn ; where, I think, they will talk of 
mad Shallow yet. 

SiL. You were called "lusty Shallow'* then, cousin. 

Shal. By the mass, I was called any thing; and I 
would have done any thing, indeed too, and roundly too. 
There was 1, and Uttle John Doit of Staffordshire, and 
black George Barnes, and Francis Pickbone, and Will 
Squele, a Cotswold man — you had not four such swinge- 
bucklers in all the inns o' court again. Then was Jack 
Falstaff, now Sir John, a boy, and page to Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 23 

Sil. This Sir John, cousin, that comes hither anon 
about soldiers ? 

Shal. The same Sir John, the very same. I see him 
break Skogan's head at the court-gate, when 'a was a 
crack not thus high : and the very same day did I fight 
with one Sampson Stockfish, si fruiterer, behind Gray's 
Inn. Jesu, Jesu, the mad days that I have spent ! and 
to see how many of mine old acquaintance are dead ! 31 

Sil. We shall all follow, cousin. 

Shal. Certain, 't is certain ; very sure, very sure : 
death, as the Psalmist saith, is certain to all; all shall 
die. How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair ? 

Sil. Truly, cousin, I was not there. 

Shal. Death is certain. Is old Double of your town 
living yet ? 

Sil. Dead, sir. 39 

Shal. Jesu, Jesu, dead! 'a drew a good bow; — and 
dead! — 'a shot a fine shoot: John a Gaunt loved him 
well, and betted much money on his head. Dead! — 'a 
would have clapped i' the clout at twelve score; and 
carried you a fordiand shaft a fourteen and fourteen and 
a half, that it would have done a man's heart good to 
see. — How a score of ewes now ? 
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SiL. Thereafter as they be : a score of good ewes may 
be worth ten pounds. 

Shal. And is old Double dead ! 

SiL. Here come two of Sir John Falstaff's men, as I 
think. 51 

Enter Bardolph, and one with him. 

Bard. Good-morrow, honest genjlemen; I beseech 
yQu, which is Justice Shallow ? 

Shal. I am Robert Shallow, sir ; a poor esquire of this 
county, and one of the king's justices of the peace : what 
is your good pleasure with me 1 

Bard. My captain, sir, commends him to you ; my 
captain. Sir John Falstaff ; a tall gentleman, by heaven, 
and a most gallant leader. 59 

Shal. He greets me well, sir. I knew him a good 
backsword man. How doth the good knight 1 may I ask 
how my lady his wife doth 1 

Bard. Sir, pardon ; a soldier is better accommodated 
than with a wife. 

Shal. It is well said, in faith, sir ; and it is well said 
indeed too. Better accommodated ! it is good ; yea, in- 
deed, is it : good phrases are surely, and ever were, very 
commendable. Accommodated! it comes of *accom- 
modo : ' very good ; a good phrase. 69 

Bard. Pardon me, sir ; I have heard the word. Phrase, 
call you it ? by this good day, I know not the phrase ; but 
I wiU maintain the word with my sword to be a soldier- 
like word, and a word of exceeding good command, by 
heaven. Accommodated; that is, when a man is, as 
they say. accommodated; or when a man is, being, 
whereby a may be thought to be accommodated ; which 
is an excellent thing. 

Enter Falstaff. 

Shal. It is very just. Look, here comes good Sir 
John. Give me your good hand, give me your worship's 
good hand: by my troth, you like well, and bear your 
years very well : welcome good Sir John. 81 

Fal. I am glad to see you well, good Master Robert 
Shallow; — Master Surecard, as I think.? 

Shal. No, Sir John ; it is my cousin Silence, in com- 
mission with me. 
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Fal. Good Master Silence, it well befits you should be 
of the peace. 

SiL. Your good worship is welcome. 

Fal. Fie! this is hot weather, gentlemen. Have you 
provided me here half-a-dozen sufficient men? 90 

Shal. Marry, hiave we, sir. Will you sit? 

Fal. Let me see them, I beseech you. 

Shal. Where's the roll? where 's the roll? where 's 
the roll ? Let me see, let me see, let me see. So, so, so, 
so, so, so, so: yea, marry, sir: — Ralph Mouldy! — Let 
them appear as I call ; let them do so, let them do so. 
Let me see; where is Mouldy? 

Moul. Here, an 't please you. 

Shal. What think you. Sir John? a good-limbed 
fellow ; young, strong, and of good friends. 100 

Fal. Is thy name Mouldy? 

Moul. Yea, an 't please you. 

Fal. 'T is the more time thou wert used. 

Shal. Ha, ha, ha ! most excellent, i' faith ! things that 
are mouldy lack use : very singular good ! In faith, well 
said. Sir John ; very well said. 

Fal. Prick him. 

Moul. I was pricked well enough before, an you could 
have let me alone : my old dame will be undone now for 
one to do her husbandry and her drudgery : you need not 
to have pricked me ; there are other men fitter to go out 
than I. 112 

Fal. Go to : peace. Mouldy ; you shall go. Mouldy, 
it is time you were spent. 

Moul. Spent ! 

Shal. Peace, fellow, peace ; stand aside : know you 
where you are ? — For the other. Sir John : let me see : — 
Simon Shadow ! 

Fal. Yea marry, let me have him to sit under : he 's 
like to be a cold soldier. 120 

Shal. Where's Shadow? 

Shad. Here, sir. 

Fal. Shadow, whose son art thou ? 

Shad. My mother's son, sir. 

Fal. Thy mother's son ! like enough ; and thy father's 
shadow : so the son of the female is the shadow of the 
male: it is often so, indeed; but much of the father's 
substance ! 
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ShAL. Do you like him, Sir John ? 129 

Fal. Shadow will serve for summer ; prick him, for 
we have a number of shadows to fill up the muster-book. 

Shal. Thomas Wart ! 

Fal. Where 'she.? 

Wart. Here, sir. 

Fal. Is thy name Wart ? 

Wart. Yea, sir. 

Fal. Thou art a very ragged wart. 

Shal* Shall I prick him, Sir John ? 

Fal. It were superfluous ; for his apparel is built upon 
his back, and the whole frame stands upon pins : prick 
him no more. 141 

Shal. Ha, ha, ha ! you can do it, sir ; you can do it : 
I commend you well. — Francis Feeble ! 

Fee. Here, sir. 

Fal. What trade art thou, Feeble ? 

Fee. a woman's tailor, sir. 

Shal. Shall I prick him, sir ? 

Fal. You may: but if he had been a man's tailor, 
he 'd ha* pricked you. — Wilt thou make as many holes in 
an enem/s battle as thou hast done in a woman's 
petticoat? 151 

Fee. I will do my good will, sir : you can have no 
more. 

- Fal. Well said, good woman's tailor ! well said, cou- 
rageous Feeble ! thou wilt be as valiant as the wrathful 
dove or most magnanimous mouse. — Prick the woman's 
tailor well, Master Shallow ; deep, Master Shallow. 

Fee. I would Wart might have gone, sir. 

Fal. I would thou wert a man's tailor, that thou 
mightst mend him and make him fit to go. I cannot 
put him to a private soldier, that is the leader of so many 
thousands : let that suffice, most forcible Feeble. 162 

Fee. It shall suffice, sir. 

Fal. I am bound to thee, reverend Feeble. — ^Who is 
next ? 

Shal. Peter BuUcalf o' the green ! 

Fal. Yea, marry, let us see BuUcalf. 

Bull. Here, sir. 

Fal. 'Fore God, a likely fellow ! Come, prick me Bull- 
calf till he roar again. 170 

Bull. O Lord ! good my lord captain, — 
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' Fal. What, dost thou roar before thou art pricked ? 

Bull. O Lord, sir ! I am a diseased man. 

Fal. What disease hast thou ? 

Bull. A' cold, sir ; a cough, sir ; which I caught with 
ringing in the king's affairs upon his coronation-day, sir. 

Fal. Come, thou shalt go to the wars in a gown ; we 
will have away thy cold ; and I will take such order that 
thy friends shall ring for thee. — Is here all ? 179 

Shal. Here is two more called than your number; 
you must have but four here, sir : and so, I pray you, go 
in with me to dinner. 

Fal. Come, I will go drink with you, but I cannot 
tarry dinner. I am glad to see you, in good troth. Master 
Shallow. 

Shal. O, Sir John, do you remember since we lay all 
night in the windmill in Saint George's fields ? 

Fal. No more of that, good Master Shallow, no more 
of that. 

Shal. Ha ! 'twas a merry night. And is Jane Night- 
work alive? 191 

Fal. She lives. Master Shallow. 

Shal. She never could away with me. 

Fal. Never, never ; she would always say she could not 
abide Master Shallow. 

Shal. By the mass, I could anger her to the heart. 
Ha, cousin Silence, that thou hadst seen that that this 
knight and I have seen! Ha, Sir John, said I well? 

Fal. We have heard the chimes at midnight. Master 
Shallow. 200 

Shal. That we have, that we have, that we have ; in 
faith. Sir John, we have : our watchword was " Hem, 
boys 1 " Come, let 's to dinner ; come, let 's to dinner : 
Jesus, the days that we have seen ! Come, come. 

[Exeunt Falstaff, Shallow, and Silence. 

Bull. Good Master Corporate Bardolph, stand my 
friend ; and here 's four Harry ten shillings in French 
crowns for you. In very truth, sir, I had as lief be 
hanged, sir, as go : and yet, for mine own part, sir, I 
do not care; but rather, because I am unwilling, and, 
for mine own part, have a desire to stay with my friends ; 
else, sir, I did not care, for mine own part, so much. 211 

Bard. Go to ; stand aside. 

MOUL. And, good Master Corporal Captain, for my old 
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dzune^s sake^ stand my friend : she has nobody to do any 
thing about her when I am gone ; and she is old, and 
cannot help herself : you shall have forty, sir. 

Bard. Go to ; stand aside. 

Fee. By my troth, I care not ; a man can die but once ; 
we owe God a death : I '11 ne'er bear a base mind : an't be 
my destiny, so ; an 't be not, so : no man 's too good to 
serve his prince ; and let it go which way it will, he that 
dies this year is quit for the next. 222 

Bard. Well said ; thou'rt a good fellow. 

Fee. Faith, I '11 bear no base mind. 

Re-enter Falstafb', Shallow, and Silence. 

Fal. Come, sir, which men shall I have ? 

SriAL. Four of which you please. 

Bard. Sir, a word with you: I have three pound to 
free Mouldy and Bullcalf. 

Fal. Go to ; well. 

Shal. Come, Sir John, which four will you have ? 230 

Fal. Do you choose for me. 

Shal. Marry, then. Mouldy, Bullcalf, Feeble and 
Shadow. 

Fal. Mouldy and Bullcalf: for you. Mouldy, stay 
at home till you are past service : and for your part, Bull- 
calf, grow till you come unto it : I will none of you. 

Shal. Sir John, Sir John, do not yourself wrong : they 
are your likeliest men, and I would have you served with 
the best. 239 

Fal. Will you tell me, Master Shallow, how to choose 
a man ? Care I for the limb, the thewes, the stature, bulk, 
and .big assemblance of a man ! Give me the spirit. Master 
Shallow. Here 's Wart ; you see what a ragged appear- 
ance it is : he shall charge you and discharge you with 
the motion of a pewterer's hammer ; come oft and on 
swifter than he that gibbets on the brewer's bucket. And 
this same half-faced fellow, Shadow ; give me this man : 
he presents no mark to the enemy ; the foeman may with 
as great aim level at the edge of a penknife. And for a 
retreat ; how swiftly will this Feeble, the woman's tailor, 
run off! O, give me the spare men, and spare me the 
great ones. Put me a caliver into Wart's hand, Bardolph. 

Bard. Hold, Wart, traverse ; thus, thus, thus. 253 

Fal. Come, manage me your caliver. So : very well : 
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go to : very good, exceeding good. O, give me always 
a little, lean, old, chapped, bald shot. Well said, i' faith, 
Wart ; thou'rt a good scab : hold, there's a tester for thee. 

Shal. He is not his craft's master; he doth not do 
it right. I remember at Mile-end Green, when I lay at 
Clement's Inn, — I was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur's 
show, — there was a little quiver fellow, and 'a would 
manage you his piece thus; and 'a would about and 
about, and come you in and come you in : * rah, tah, tah,' 
would 'a say; 'bounce' would 'a say; and away again 
would 'a go, and again would 'a come : I shall ne'er see 
such a fellow. 266 

Fal. These fellows will do well, Master Shallow. God 
keep you. Master Silence: I will not use many words 
with you. Fare you well, gentlemen both : I thank you : 
I must a dozen mile to-night. — Bardolph, give the soldiers 
coats. 

Shal. Sir John, the Lord bless you and prosper your 
affairs! God send us peace! As you return, visit our 
house; let our old acquaintance be renewed: peradven- 
ture I will with ye to the court. 

Fal. 'Fore God, I would you would. Master Shallow. 

Shal. Go to ; I have spoke at a word. Fare you well. 

Fal. Fare you well, gentle gentlemen. 

[Exeunt Justices. 
On, Bardolph ; lead the men away. 279 

[Exeunt Bardolph, Recruits, &c. 
As I return, I will fetch off these justices : I do see the 
bottom of Justice Shallow. Lord, Lord, how subject we 
old men are to this vice of lying! This same starved 
justice hath done nothing but prate to me of the wildness 
of his youth, and the feats he hath done about Turnbull 
street ; and every third word a lie, duer paid to the hearer 
than the Turk's tribute. I do remember him at Clement's 
Inn like a man made after supper of a cheese-paring: 
when 'a was naked, he was, for all the world, like a 
forked radish, with a head fantastically carved upon it 
with a knife: 'a was so forlorn, that his dimensions to 
any thick sight were invincible: 'a was the very genius 
of famine ; 'a came ever in the rearward of the fashion, 
and sung those tunes to the over-scutched huswives that 
he heard the carmen whistle, and sware they were his 
fancies or his good-nights. And now is this Vice's 
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dagger become a squire ; and talks as familiarly of John 
a Gaunt as if he had been sworn brother to him; and 
I '11 be sworn 'a ne'er saw him but once in the Tilt-yard ; 
and then he burst his head for crowding among the 
marshal's men. I saw it ; and told John a Gaunt he beat 
his own name ; for you might have trussed him and all 
his apparel into an eel-skin ; the case of a treble hautboy 
was a mansion for him, a court; and now has he land 
and beeves. Well, I'll be acquainted with him, if I 
return; and it shall go hard but I will make him a 
philosopher's two stones to me : if the yOung dace be a 
bait for the old pike, I see no reason in the law of nature 
but I may snap at him. Let time shape, and there an 
end. [Exit, 309 

ACT IV. 

SCENE I. Yorkshire, Gaultree Forest 

Enter the PiRCKBiSKOT of York, Mowbray, Hastings, 

and others. 

Arch. What is this forest call'd ? 

Hast. 'Tis Gaultree Forest, an't shall please your grace. 

Arch. Here stand, my lords ; and send discoverers forth 
To know the numbers of our enemies. 

Hast. We have sent forth already. 

Arch. 'Tis well done. 

My friends and brethren in these great affairs, 
I must acquaint you that I have received 
New-dated letters from Northumberland ; 
Their cold intent, tenour, and substance, thus : 
Here doth he wish his person, with such powers 10 

As might hold sortance with his quality. 
The which he could not levy ; whereupon 
He is retired, to ripe his growing fortunes. 
To Scotland : and concludes in hearty prayers 
That your attempts may overlive the hazard 
And fearful meeting of their opposite. 

MowB. Thus do the hopes we have in him touch ground, 
And dash themselves to pieces. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Hast. Now, what news? 

Mess. West of this forest, scarcely off a mile, 
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In goodly form comes on the enemy ; 20 

And, by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thousand. 

MowB. The just proportion that we gave them out. 
Let us sway on, and face them in the field. 

Arch. What well-appointed leader fronts us here.? 

MowB. I think it is my Lord of Westmoreland. 

Enter Westmoreland. 

West. Health and fair greeting from our general, 
The prince. Lord John and Duke of Lancaster. 

Arch. Say on, my Lord of Westmoreland, in peace : 
What doth concern your coming ? 

West. Then, my lord, 30 

Unto your grace do I in chief address 
The substance of my speech. If that rebellion 
Came like itself, in base and abject routs. 
Led on by bloody youth, guarded with rags, 
And countenanced by boys and beggary ; 
I say, if damn'd commotion so appeared. 
In his true, native, and most proper shape. 
You, reverend father, and these noble lords. 
Had not been here, to dress the ugly form 
Of base and bloody insurrection 40 

With your fair honours. You, lord archbishop, 
Whose see is by a civil peace maintained ; 
Whose beard the silver hand of peace hath touched ; 
Whose learning and good letters peace hath tutored \ 
Whose white investments figure innocence. 
The dove and very blessed spirit of peace ; 
Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself. 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace, 
Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war ; 
Turning your books to greaves, your ink to blood, 50 

Your pens to lances, and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war .? 

Arch. Wherefore do I this ? so the question stands. 
Briefly to this end : we are all diseased. 
And with our surfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourselves into a burning fever, 
And we must bleed for it ; of which disease 
Our late king, Richard, being infected, died. 
But, my most noble Lord of Westmoreland, 
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I take not on me here as a physician ; 60 

Nor do I as an enemy to peace 

Troop in the throngs of military men ; 

But rather show awhile like fearful war, 

To diet rank minds sick of happiness 

And purge the obstructions which begin to stop 

Our very veins of life. Hear me more plainly. 

I have in equal balance justly weigh'd 

What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we suffer, 

And find our griefs heavier than our offences. 

We see which way the stream of time doth run, 70 

And are enforced from our most quiet sphere 

By the rough torrent of occasion ; 

And have the summary of all our griefs, 

When time shall serve, to show in articles ; 

Which, long ere this, we offered to the king. 

And might by no suit gain our audience : 

When we are wrong'd, and would unfold our griefs. 

We are denied access unto his person 

Even by those men that most have done us wrong. 

The dangers of the days but newly gone, 80 

Whose memory is written on the earth 

With yet-appearing blood, and the examples 

Of every minute's instance, present now, 

Have put us in these ill-beseeming arms ; 

Not to break peace or any branch of it, 

But to establish here a peace indeed, 

Concurring both in name and quality. 

West. When ever yet was your appeal denied ? 
Wherein have you been galled by the king ? 
What peer hath been suborn'd to grate on you, 90 

That you should seal this lawless bloody book 
Of forged rebellion with a seal divine. 
And consecrate commotion's bitter edge ? 

Arch. My brother general, the commonwealth, 
To brother bom an household cruelty, 
I make my quarrel in particular. 

West. There is no need of any such redress ; 
Or if there were, it not belongs to you. 

MowB. Why not to him in part, and to us all 
That feel the bruises of the days before, 100 

And suffer the condition of these times 
To lay a heavy and unequal hand 
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Upon our honours ? 

West. O, my good Lord Mowbray, 

Construe the times to their necessities, 
And you shall say indeed, it is the time, 
And not the king, that doth you injuries. 
Yet for your part, it not" appears to me. 
Either from the king or in the present time, 
That you should have an inch of any ground 
To build a grief on : were you not restored no 

To all the Duke of Norfolk's signiories. 
Your noble and right well remembered father's ? 

MowB. What thing, in honour, had my father lost, 
That need to be revived and breathed in me ? 
The king that loved him, as the state stood then, 
Was force perforce compelled to banish him : 
And then that Harry Bolingbroke and he. 
Being mounted and both roused in their seats. 
Their neighing coursers daring of the spur, 
Their armed staves in charge, their beavers down, 120 
Their eyes of fire sparkling through sights of steel. 
And the loud trumpet blowing them together ; 
Then, then, when there was nothing could have sta/d 
My father from the breast of Bolingbroke, 
O, when the king did throw his warder down, 
His own life hung upon the staff he threw ; 
Then threw he down himself and all their lives 
That by indictment and by dint of sword 
Have since miscarried under Bolingbroke. 

West. You speak. Lord Mowbray, now you know not 
what. 130 

The Earl of Hereford was reputed then 
In England the most valiant gentleman : 
Who knows on whom fortune would then have smiled ? 
But if your father had been victor there. 
He ne'er had borne it out of Coventry : 
For all the country in a general voice 
Cried hate upon him ; and all their prayers and love 
Were set on Hereford, whom they doted on, 
And bless'd and graced indeed, more than the king. 
But this is mere digression from my purpose. 140 

Here come I from our princely general 
To know your griefs ; to tell you from his grace 
That he will give you audience ; and wherein 
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It shall appear that your demands are just, 
You shall enjoy them, every thing set off 
That might so much as think you enemies. 

MowB. But he hath forced us to compel this offer ; 
And it proceeds from policy, not love. 

West. Mowbray, you overween to take it so ; 
This offer comes from mercy, not from fear : 150 

For, lo ! within a ken our army lies ; 
Upon mine honour, all too confident 
To give admittance to a thought of fear. 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the use of arms. 
Our armour all as strong, our cause the best ; 
Then reason will our hearts should be as good : 
Say you not then our offer is compelled. 

MowB. Well, by my will, we shall admit no parley. 

West. That argues but the shame of your offence: 160 
A rotten case abides no handling. 

Hast. Hath the Prince John a full commission, 
In very ample virtue of his father. 
To hear and absolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we shall stand upon ? 

West. That is intended in the general's name ; 
I muse you make so slight a question. 

Arch. Then take, my Lord of Westmoreland, this 
schedule, 
For this contains our general grievances : 
Each several article herein redress'd ; 170 

All members of our cause, both here and hence, 
That are insinew'd to this action, 
Acquitted by a true substantial form : 
And present execution of our wills 
To us and to our purposes consigned ; ^ 

We come within our awful banks again, 
And knit our powers to the arm of peace. 

West. This will I show the general. Please you, lords, 
In sight of both our battles we may meet ; 
And either end in peace, which God so frame ! 180 

Or to the place of difference call the swords 
Which must decide it. 

Arch. My lord, we will do so. 

[£xi^ Westmoreland. 

MowB. There is a thing withm my bosom tells me 
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That no conditions of our peace can stand. 

Hast. Fear you not that : if we can make our peace 
Upon such large terms and so absolute 
As our conditions shall consist upon, 
Our peace shall stand as firm as rocky mountains. 

MowB. Yea, but our valuation shall be such 
That every slight and false-derived cause, 190 

Yea, every idle, nice, and wanton reason 
Shall to the king taste of this action ; 
That, were our royal faiths martyrs in love, 
We shall be winnow'd with so rough a wind 
That even our com shall seem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition. 

Arch. No, no, my lord. Note this ; the king is weary 
Of dainty and such picking grievances : 
For he hath found to end one doubt by death 
Revives two greater in the heirs of life ; 200 

And therefore will he wipe his tables clean, 
And keep no tell-tale to his memory 
That may repeat and history his loss 
To new remembrance ; for full well he knows 
He cannot so precisely weed this land 
As his misdoubts present occasion : 
His foes are so enrooted with his friends 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy. 
He doth unfasten so and shake a friend : 
So that this land, like an offensive wife 210 

That hath enraged him on to offer strokes, 
As he is striking, holds his infant up. 
And stays resolved correction in the arm 
That was uprear'd to execution. 

Hast. Besides, the king hath wasted all his rods 
>'0n late offenders, that he now doth lack 
The very instruments of chastisement : 
So that his power, like to a fangless lion, . 
May offer, but not hold. 

Arch. 'T is very true : 

And therefore be assured, my good lord marshal, 220 
If we do now make our atonement well. 
Our peace will, like a broken limb united. 
Grow stronger for the breaking. 

MowB. Be it so. 

Here is returned my Lord of Westmoreland, 
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Re-enter Westmoreland. 

West. The prince is here at hand : pleaseth your lord- 
ship 
To meet his grace just distance 'tween our armies. 

MowB. Your grace of York, in God's name, then, set 

forward. 
Arch, Before, and greet his grace :— my lord, we come. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE II. Another part of the Forest, 

Enter, from one side, Mowbray attended; afterwards 
the Archbishop, Hastings, and others: from the 
other side, Prince John of Lancaster, West- 
moreland, Officers, and others with them, 

Lanc. You are well encountered here, my cousin 
Mowbray : 
Good day to you, gentle lord archbishop ; 
And so to you, Lord Hastings, and to sdl. 
My Lord of York, it better showed with you 
When that your flock, assembled by the bell, 
Encircled you to hear with reverence 
Your exposition on the holy text. 
Than now to see you here an iron man. 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum. 
Turning the word to sword, and life to death. lo 

That man that sits within a monarch's heart. 
And ripens in the sunshine of his favour. 
Would he abuse the countenance of the king. 
Alack, what mischiefs might be set abroach 
In shadow of such greatness ! With you, lord bishop. 
It is even so. Who hath not heard it spoken 
How deep you were within the books of God ? 
To us the speaker in his parliament ; 
To us the imagined voice of God himself ; 
The very opener and intelligencer 20 

Between the grace, the sanctities of heaven. 
And our dull workings. O, who shall believe 
But you misuse the reverence of your place ; 
Employ the countenance and grace of heaven, 
As a false favourite doth his prince's name, 
In deeds dishonourable ? You have taken up, 
Vnder the counterfeited zeal of God;, 
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The subjects of his substitute, my father ; 
And both against the peace of heaven and him 
Have here up-swarm'd them. 

Arch. Good my lord of Lancaster, 

I am not here against your father's peace ; 31 

But, as I told my Lord of Westmoreland, 
The time misorder'd doth, in common sense, 
Crowd us and crush us to this monstrous form. 
To hold our safety up. I sent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our grief ; 
The which hath been with scorn shoved from the court, 
Whereon this Hydra son of war is born ; 
Whose dangerous eyes may well be charmed asleep 
With grant of our most just and right desires ; 40 

And true obedience, of this madness cured. 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majesty. 

MowB. If not, we ready are to try our fortunes 
To the last man. 

Hast. And though we here fall down. 

We have supplies to second our attempt : 
If they miscarry, theirs shall second them ; 
And so success of mischief shall be bom. 
And heir from heir shall hold this quarrel up 
Whiles England shall have generation. 

Lanc. You are too shallow, Hastings, much too shallow, 
To sound the bottom of the after-times. 51 

West. Pleaseth your grace to answer them directly 
How feir forth you do like their articles ? 

Lanc. I like them all, and do allow them well ; 
And swear here, by the honour of my blood, 
My father's purposes have been mistook ; 
And some about him have too lavishly 
Wrested his meaning and authority. 
My lord, these griefs shall be with speed redressed ; 
Upon my soul, they shall. If this may please you, 60 
Discharge your powers unto their several counties, 
*As we wiU ours : and here between the armies 
Let 's drink together friendly and embrace ; 
That all their eyes may bear those tokens home 
Of our restored love and amity. 

Arch. I take your princely word for these redresses. 

Lanc. I give it you, and will maintain my word : 
And thereupon I drink unto your grace. 
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Hast. Go, captain, and deliver to the army 
This news of peace : let them have pay, and part : ^o 
I know it will well please them. Hie thee, captain. 

\Exit Officer. 

Arch. To you, my noble Lord of Westmoreland. 

West. I pledge your grace ; and, if you knew what pains 
I have bestow'd to breed this present peace. 
You would drink freely : but my love to you 
Shall show itself more openly hereafter. 

Arch. I do not doubt you. 

West. I am glad of it. 

Health to my lord and gentle cousin, Mowbray. 

MOWB. You wish me health in very happy season ; 
For I am, on the sudden, something ill. 80 

Arch. Against ill chances men are ever merry ; 
But heaviness foreruns the good event. 

West. Therefore be merry, coz ; since sudden sorrow 
Serves to say thus, "Some good thing comes to-morrow." 

Arch. Believe me, I am passing Ught in spirit. 

MowB. So much the worse, if your own rule be true. 

\Shouts within, 

Lanc. The word of peace is rendered : hark, how they 
shout ! 

MowB. This had been cheerful after victory. 

Arch. A peace is of the nature of a conquest ; 
For then both parties nobly are subdued, 90 

And neither party loser, 

Lanc. Go, my lord, 

And let our army be discharged too. \Exit West. 

And, good my lord, so please you, let our trains 
March by us, that we may peruse the men 
We should have coped withal. 

Arch. Go, good Lord Hastings, 

And, ere they be dismissed, let them march by. 

\Exit Hastings. 

Lanc. I trust, lords, we shall lie to-night together. 

Re-enter Westmoreland. 

Now, cousin, wherefore stands our army still ? 

West. The leaders, having charge from you to stand, 
Will not go off until they hear you speak. 100 

Lanc They know their duties. 
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Re-enter Hastings. 

Hast. My lord, our army is dispersed already : 
Like youthful steers unyoked, they take their courses 
East, west, north, south ; or, like a school broke up. 
Each hurries toward his home and sporting-place. 

West. Good tidings, my Lord Hastings ; for the which 
I do arrest thee, traitor, of high treason : 
And you, lord archbishop, and you, Lord Mowbray, 
Of capital treason I attach you both. 

MowB. Is this proceeding just and honourable ? no 

West. Is your assembly so ? 

Arch. Will you thus break your faith ? 

Lanc. I pawn'd thee none : 

I promised you redress of these same grievances 
Whereof you did complain ; which, by mine honour, 
I will perform with a most Christian care. 
But for you, rebels, look to taste the due 
Meet for rebellion and such acts as yours. 
Most shallowly did you these arms commence. 
Fondly brought here and foolishly sent hence. 
Strike up our drums, pursue the scattered stray : 1 20 

God, and not we, hath safely fought to-day. 
Some guard these traitors to the block of death, 
Tre^on's true bed and yielder up of breath. {Exeunt, 

SCENE in. Another Part of the Forest, 

Alarum, Excursions, Enter Falstaff and Colevile, 

meeting, 

Fal. What's your name, sir? of what condition are 
you, and of what place, I pray ? 

Cole. I am a knight, sir; and my name is Colevile 
of the dale. 

Fal. Well, then, Colevile is your name, a knight is 
your degree, and your place, the dale : Colevile shall still 
be your name, a traitor your degree, and the dungeon 
your place, — a place deep enough; so shall you still be 
Colevile of the dale. 

Cole. Are not you Sir John Falstaff.^ lo 

Fal. As good a man as he, sir, whoe'er I am. Do ye 
^idd, sir ? or shall I sweat for you ? If I do sweat, they 
Ire the drops of thy lovers, and they weep for thy death : 
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therefore rouse up fear and trembling, and do observance 
to my mercy. 

Cole. I think you are Sir John Falstaff, and in that 
thought yield me. 

Fal. I have a whole school of tongues in this belly of 
mine, and not a tongue of them sdl speaks any other 
word but my name. An I had but a oelly of any in- 
difFerency, I were simply the most active fellow in 
Europe ; my womb, my womb, my womb, undoes me. 
Here comes our general. 23 

Enter Prince John of Lancaster, Westmoreland, 

Blunt, and others, 

Lanc. The heat is past ; follow no further now : 
Call in the powers, good cousin Westmoreland 

\^Exit Westmoreland. 
Now, Falstaff, where have you been all this while r 
When every thing is ended, then you come : 
These tardy tricks of yours will, on my life. 
One time or other break some gallows back. 29 

Fal. I would be sorry, my lord, but it should be thus ; 
I never knew yet but rebuke and check was the reward 
of valour. Do you think me a swallow, an arrow, or a 
bullet? have I, in my poor and old motion, the expedi- 
tion of thought? I have speeded hither with the very 
extremest inch of possibility; I have foundered nine 
score and odd posts : and here, travel-tainted as I am, 
have, in my pure and inunaculate valour, taken Sir John 
Colevile of the dale, a most furious knight and valorous 
enemy. But what of that ? he saw me, and yielded ; 
that I may justly say, with the hook-nosed fellow of 
Rome, " I came, saw, and overcame." 41 

Lanc It was more of his courtesy than your deserving. 

Fal. I know not : here he is, and here I yield him : 
and I beseech your grace, let it be booked with the rest 
of this day's deeds; or, by the Lord, I will have it in 
a particular ballad else, with mine own picture on the 
top on 't, Colevile kissing my foot : to the which course 
if I be enforced, if you do not all show like gilt two- 
pences to me, and I in the clear sky of fame o'ershine 
you as much as the full moon doth the cinders of the 
element, which show like pins' heads to her, believe no<° 
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the word of the noble : therefore let me have right, and 
let desert mount. 53 

Lanc. Thine 's too heavy to mount. 

Fal. Let it shine, then. 

Lanc. Thine 's too thick to shine. 

Fal. Let it do something, my good lord, that may do 
me good, and call it what you will. 

Lanc. Is thy name Colevile ? 

Cole. It is, my lord. 60 

Lanc. A famous rebel art thou, Colevile. 

Fal. And a famous true subject took him. 

Cole. I am, my lord, but as my betters are 
That led me hither : had they been ruled by me. 
You should have won them dearer than you have. 

Fal, I know not how they sold themselves : but thou, 
like a kind fellow, gavest thyself away gratis ; and I 
thank thee for thee. 

Re-enter Westmoreland. 

Lanc. Now, have you left pursuit ? 

West. Retreat is made and execution sta/d. 70 

Lanc. Send Colevile with his confedeiates 
To York, to present execution : 
Blunt, lead him hence ; and see you guard him sure. 

{Exeunt Blunt and others with Colevile. 
And now dispatch we toward the court, my lords : 
I hear the king my father is sore sick : 
Our news shall go before us to his majesty. 
Which, cousin, you shall bear to comfort him ; 
And we with sober speed will follow you. 

Fal. My lord, I beseech you, give me leave to go 
Through Gloucestershire : and, when you come to court. 
Stand my good lord, pray, in your good report. 81 

Lanc. Fare you well, Falstaff : I, in my condition. 
Shall better speak of you than you deserve. 

[Exeunt all except Falstaff. 

Fal. I would you had but the wit : 'twere better than 
your dukedom. Good faith, this same young sober- 
blooded boy doth not love me ; nor a man cannot make 
iim laugh ; but that 's no marvel, he drinks no wine. 
Agere's never any of those demure boys come to any 
vjoof ; for thin drink doth so over-cool their blood, and 
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making many fish-meals, that they fall into a kind of 
male green-sickness ; and then, when they marry, they 
get wenches : they are generally fools and cowards ; — 
which some of us should be too, but for inflammation. 
A good sherris-sack hath a two-fold operation in it. It 
ascends me into the brain ; dries me there all the foolish 
and dull and crudy vapours which environ it ; makes it 
apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery and 
delectable shapes ; which delivered o'er to the voice, the 
tongue, which is the birth, becomes excellent wit. The 
second property of your excellent sherris is, the warm- 
ing of the blood ; which, before cold and settled, left the 
liver white and pale, which is the badge of pusillanimity 
and cowardice ; but the sherris warms it, and makes it 
course from the inwards to the parts extreme : it illu- 
mineth the face, which as a beacon gives warning to all the 
rest of this little kingdom, man, to arm ; and then the 
vital commoners, and inland petty spirits, muster me all 
to their captain, the heart; who, great and puffed up 
with this retinue, doth any deed of courage; and this 
valour comes of sherris. So that skill in the weapon is 
nothing, without sack ; for that sets it a- work : and learn- 
ing a mere hoard of gold kept by a devil, till sack com- 
mences it, and sets it in act and use. Hereof comes 
it that Prince Harry is valiant ; for the cold blood he 
did naturally inherit of his father, he hath, like lean, 
sterile and bare land, manured, husbanded and tilled, with 
excellent endeavour of drinking good and good store of 
fertile sherris ; that he is become very hot and valiant. 
If I had a thousand sons, the first human principle I 
would teach them, should be, to forswear thin potations, 
and to addict themselves to sack. 121 

Enter Bardolph. 

How now, Bardolph ! 

Bard. The army is discharged all and gone. 

Fal. Let them go. I *11 through Gloucestershire ; and 
there will I visit Master Robert Shallow, esquire : I have 
him already tempering between my finger and my thumb, 
and shortly will I seal with him. Come away. ^ 

\Exeun 
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SCENE IV. Westminster. The Jerusalem Chambef^ 

Enter King Henry, the Princes Thomas of Clarence, 
Humphrey of Gloucester, Warwick, and others, 

K. Hen. Now, lords, if Gk)d doth give successful end 
To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no swords but what are sanctified. 
Our navy is addressed, our power collected, 
Our substitutes in absence well invested. 
And every thing lies level to our wish : 
Only, we want a little personal strength ; 
And pause us, till these rebels, now afoot. 
Come underneath the yoke of government. lo 

War. Both which we doubt not but your majesty 
Shall soon enjoy. 

K.. Hen. Humphrey, my son of Gloucester, 

Where is the prince your brother? 

Glou. I Uiink he 's gone to himt, my lord, at Windsor. 

K. Hen. And how accompanied.? 

Glou. I do not know, my lord. 

K. Hen. Is not his brother, Thomas of Clarence, with 
him? 

Glou. No, my good lord ; he is in presence here. 

Cla. What would my lord and father? 

K. Hen. Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of Clarence. 
How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother ? 20 
He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, Thomas ; 
Thou hast a better place in his affection 
Than all thy brothers : cherish it, my boy, 
And noble offices thou mayst effect 
Of mediation, after I am dead. 
Between his greatness and thy other brethren : 
Therefore omit him not ; blunt not his love, 
Nor lose the good advantage of his grace 
By seeming cold or careless of his will ; 
For he is gracious, if he be observed : 30 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity : 
Yet notwithstanding, being incensed, he *s flint ; 
As humorous as winter, and as sudden 
As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 
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makinj^^P^^j therefore, must be well observed : 
x^^ySie him for faults, and do it reverently, 
^hen you perceive his blood inclined to mirth ; 
But, being moody, give him line and scope, 
Till that his passions, like a whale on ground, 40 

Confound themselves with working. Learn this, Thomas, 
And thou shalt prove a shelter to thy friends ; 
A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in ; 
That the united vessel of their blood. 
Mingled with venom of suggestion, — 
As, force perforce, the age will pour it in, — 
Shall never leak, though it do work as strong 
As aconitum or rash gunpowder. 

Cla. I shall observe him with all care and love. 

K. Hen. Why art thou not at Windsor with him, 
Thomas ? 50 

Cla. He is not there to-day ; he dines in London. 

K. Hen. And how accompanied? canst thou tell that? 

Cla. With Poins, and other his continual followers. 

K. Hen. Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds ; 
And he, the noble image of my youth, 
Is overspread with them ; therefore my grief 
Stretches itself beyond the hour of death : 
The blood weeps from my heart when I do shape 
In forms imaginary the unguided days 
And rotten times tiiat you shall look upon 60 

When I am sleeping with my ancestors. 
For when his headstrong riot hath no curb, 
When rage and hot blood are his counsellors. 
When means and lavish manners meet together, 
O, with what wings shall his affections fly 
Towards fronting peril and opposed decay ! 

War. My gracious lord, you look beyond him quite : 
The prince but studies his companions 
Like a strange tongue ; wherein, to gain the language, 
'T is needful that the most immodest word 70 

Be look'd upon and leam'd ; which once attained. 
Your highness knows, comes to no further use 
But to b^ known and hated. So, like gross terms, 
The prince will in the perfectness of time 
Cast off" his followers ; and their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a measure live, 
By which his grace must mete the lives of others, 
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Turning past evils to advantages. 

K. Hen. 'Tis seldom when the bee doth leave her comb 
In the dead carrion. 

Enter Westmoreland. 

Who 's here ? Westmoreland ? 80 
West. Health to my sovereign, and new happiness 
Added to that that I am to deliver ! 
Prince John your son doth kiss your grace's hand : 
Mowbray, the Bishop Scroop, Hastings and all 
Are brought to the correction of your law ; 
There is not now a rebel's sword unsheath'd, 
But Peace puts forth her olive every where. 
The manner how this action hath been borne 
Here at more leisure may your highness read, 
With every course in his particular. 90 

K. Hen. O Westmoreland, thou art a summer bird, 
Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
The lifting up of day. 

Enter Harcourt. 

Look ! here 's more news. 

Har. From enemies heaven keep your majesty ; 
And, when they stand against you, may they fall 
As those that I am come to tell you of! 
The Earl Northumberland and the Lord Bardolph, 
With a great power of English and of Scots, 
Are by the Sheriff of Yorkshire overthrown : 
The manner and true order of the fight 100 

This packet, please it you, contains at large. 

K. Hen. And wherefore should these good news make 
me sick ? 
Will Fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words still in foulest letters ? 
She either gives a stomach and no food ; 
Such are the poor, in health ; or else a feast. 
And takes away the stomach ; such are the rich. 
That have abundance and enjoy it not. 
I should rejoice now at this happy news ; 
And now my sight fails, and my brain is giddy: no 

O me ! come near me ; now I am much iU. \Swoons, 

Glou. Comfort, your majesty ! 

CtA. O my royal father! 
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West. My sovereign lord, cheer up yourself, look up ! 

War. Be patient, princes ; you do know, these fits 
Are with his highness very ordinary. 
Stand from him, give him air ; he '11 straight be well. 

Cla. No, no ; hfi cannot long hold out these pangs : 
The incessant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mure, that should confine it in, 
So thin that life looks through and will break out. i2o 

Glou. The people fear me ; for they do observe 
Unfather'd heirs and loathly birds of nature : 
The seasons change their manners, as the year 
Had found some months asleep and leap'd them over. 

Cla. The river hath thrice flowed, no ebb between ; 
And the old folk, time's doting chronicles, 
Say it did so a little time before 
That our great-grandsire, Edward, sick'd and died. 

War. Speak lower, princes, for the king recovers. 

Glou. This apoplexy will certain J>e his end. 130 

K. Hen. I pray you, take me up, and bear me hence 
Into some other chamber : softly, pray. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. Another Chamber, 

King Henry tying on a bed: Clarence, Gloucester, 
Warwick, a?td others, in attendance, . 

K. Hen. Let there be no noise made, my gentle friends ; 
Unless some dull and favourable hand 
Will whisper music to my weary spirit. 

War. Call for the music in the other room. 

K. Hen. Set me the crown upon my pillow here. 

Cla. His eye is hollow, and he changes much. 

War. Less noise, less noise ! 

Enter Prince Henry. 

P. Hen. Who saw the Duke of Clarence? 

Cla. I am here, brother, full of heaviness. 

P. Hen. How now ! rain within doors, and none abroad ! 
How doth the king ? 10 

Glou. Exceeding ilL 

P. Hen. Heard he the good news yet ? 

Tell it hun. 

Glou, He alter'd much upon the hearing it. 
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P. Hen. If he be sick with joy, he'll recover without 
physic. 

War. Not so much noise, my lords: sweet prince, 
speak low ; 
The king your father is disposed to sleep. 

Cla. Let us withdraw into the other room. 

War. Will 't please your grace to go along with us ? 

P. Hen. No ; I will sit and watch here by the king. 

[Exeunt all but P. Henry. 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 20 

Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? 
O polish'd perturbation ! golden care ! 
That keep'st the ports of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night ! sleep with it now ! 
Yet not so sound and half so deeply sweet 
As he whose brow with homely biggin bound 
Snores out the watch of night. O majesty ! 
When thou dost pjnch thy bearer, thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That scalds with safety. By his gates of breath 30 

There lies a downy feather which stirs not : 
Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
Perforce must move. My gracious lord ! my father ! 
This sleep is sound indeed ; this is a sleep 
That from this golden rigol hath divorced 
So many English kings. Thy due from me 
Is tears and heavy sorrows of the blood ; 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderness. 
Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteously : 
My due from thee is this imperial crown ; 40 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood. 
Derives itself to me. Lo, here it sits, 

[Putting it on his head. 
Which God shall guard : and put the world's whole strength 
Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honour from me : this from thee 
Will I to mine leave, as 't is left to me. [Exit, 

K. Hen. Warwick ! Gloucester ! Clarence I 

Re-enter Warwick, Gloucester, Clarence, 

and the rest, 
Cla. Doth the king call? 
War. What would your majesty? How fares your grace? 
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K. Hen. Why did you leave me here alone, my lords ? 

Cla. We left the prince my brother here, my liege, 51 
Who undertook to sit and watch by you. 

K. Hen. The Prince of Wales ! Where is he? let me 
see him : 
He is not here. 

War. This door is open ; he is gone this way. 

Glou. He came not through the chamber where we 
stay'd. 

K. Hen. Where is the crown? who took it from my 
pillow ? 

War. When we withdrew, my liege, we left it here. 

K. Hen. The prince hath ta'en it hence: go, seek him out. 
Is he so hasty that he doth suppose 60 

My sleep my death ? 
Find him, my Lord of Warwick ; chide him hither. 

[Exz'f Warwick. 
This part of his conjoins with my disease. 
And helps to end me. See, sons, what things you are ! 
How quickly nature falls into revolt 
When gold becomes her object ! 
For this the fooUsh over-careful fathers 
Have broke. their sleep with thoughts, their brains with care. 
Their bones with industry ; 

For this they have engrossed and piled up 70 

The canker'd heaps of strange-achieved gold ; 
For this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons with arts and martial exercises ; 
When, like the bee, tolling from every flower 
The virtuous sweets. 

Our thighs pack'd with wax, our mouths with honey. 
We bring it to the hive ; and, like the bees. 
Are murder'd for our pains. This bitter taste 
Yield his engrossments to the ending father. 

Re-enter Warwick. 

Now, where is he that will not stay so long 80 

Till his friend sickness hath determined me ? 

War. My lord, I found the prince in the next room. 
Washing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks ; 
With such a deep demeanour in great sorrow 
That tyranny, which never quaffed but blood. 
Would, by beholding' him, have wash'd his kiufe 
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With gentle eye-drops. He is coming hither. 

K. Hen. But wherefore did he take away the crown.-* 

Re-enter Prince Henry. 

Lo, where he comes. Come hither to me, Harry. 
Depart the chamber ; leave us here alone. 90 

{Exeunt Warwick and the rest, 

P. Hen. I never thought to hear you speak again. 

K. Hen. Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought : 
I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Dost thou so hunger for mine empty chair 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with my honours 
Before thy hour be ripe ? O foolish youth ! 
Thou seek'st the greatness that will overwhelm thee. 
Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind 
That it will quickly drop : my day is dim. 100 

Thou hast stolen that which, after some few hours, 
Were thine without offence ; and at my death 
Thou hast seal'd up my expectation : 
Thy life did manifest thou lovedst me not. 
And thou wilt have me die assured of it. 
Thou hidest a thousand daggers in thy thoughts. 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart, 
To stab at half an hour of my life. 
What ! canst .thou not forbear me half an hour? 
Then get thee gone and dig my grave thyself, 1 10 

And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 
Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse 
Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head : 
Only compound me with forgotten dust ; 
Give that which gave thee life unto the *vorms. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 
For now a time is come to mock at form : 
Harry the Fifth is crown'd : up, vanity 1 
Down, royal state ! all you sage counsellors, hence ! 120 
And to the English court assemble now. 
From every region, apes of idleness ! 
Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your scum : 
Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance. 
Revel the night, rob, murder, and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways 1 

F 
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Be happy, he will trouble you no more ; 

England shall double gild his treble guilt, 

England shall give him office, honour, might ; 

For the fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks 130 

The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 

Shall flesh his tooth on every innocent. 

my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots. 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

O, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants ! 
P. Hen. [Kneeling,'] O, pardon me, my liege! but for 
my tears, 
The moist impediments unto my speech, 

1 had forestalled this dear and deep rebuke 140 
Ere you with grief had spoke, and I had heard 

The course of it so far. There is your crown ; 

And He that wears the crown immortally 

Long guard it yours ! If I affect it more 

Than as your honour and as your renown, 

Let me no more from this obedience rise, 

Which my most true and inward duteous spirit 

Teacheth, this prostrate and exterior bending. 

God witness with me, when I here came in. 

And found no course of breath within your majesty, 1 50 

How cold it struck my heart! If I do feigil, 

O, let me in my present wildness die. 

And never live to show the incredulous world 

The noble change that I have purposed ! 

Coming to look on you, thinking you dead. 

And dead almost, my liege, to think you were, 

I spake unto this crown as having sense. 

And thus upbraided it : " The care on thee depending 

Hath fed upon the body of my father; 

Therefore,' thou best of gold art worst of gold: 160 

Other, less fine in carat, is more precious. 

Preserving life in medicine potable ; 

But thou, most fine, most honoured, most renowned. 

Hast eat thy bearer up." Thus, my most royal liege 

Accusing it, I put it on my head; 

To try with it, as with an enemy 

That had before my face murdered my father, 

The quarrel of a true inheritor. 
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But if it did infect my blood with joy, 

Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride ; 170 

If any rebel or vain spirit of mine 

Did with the least affection of a welcome 

Give entertainment to the might of it, 

Let God for ever keep it from my head, 

And make me as the poorest vassal is 

That doth with awe and terror kneel to it ! 

K. Hen. O my son, 
God put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou mightst win the more thy father's love. 
Pleading so wisely in excuse of it! 180 

Come hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed ; 
And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 
That ever I shall breathe. God knows, my son. 
By what by-paths and indirect crook'd ways 
I met this crown ; and I myself know well 
How troublesome it sat upon my head. 
To thee it shall descend with better quiet. 
Better opinion, better confirmation ; 
For all the soil of the achievement goes 
With me into the earth. It seem'd in me 190 

But as an honour snatched with boisterous hand ; 
And I had many living to upbraid 
My gain of it by their assistances ; 
Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodshed. 
Wounding supposed peace : all these bold fears 
Thou seest with peril I have answered ; 
For all my reign hath been but as a scene 
Acting that argument ; and now my death 
Changes the mode ; for what in me was purchased. 
Falls upon thee in a more fairer sort ; 200 

So thou the garland wear'st successively. 
Yet, though thou stand'st more sure than I could do. 
Thou art not firm enough, since griefs are green ; 
And all my friends, which thou must make thy friends. 
Have but their stings and teeth newly ta'en out ; 
By whose fell workihg I was first advanced 
And by whose power I well might lodge a fear 
To be again displaced : which to avoid, 
I cut them off ; and had a purpose now 
To lead out many to the Holy Land; 210 

Lest rest and lying still might make them look 
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Too near unto my state. Therefore, my Harry, 
Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence borne out, 
May waste the memory of the former days. 
More would I, but my lungs are wasted so 
That strength of speech is utterly denied me. 
How I came by the crown, O God forgive ; 
And grant it may with thee in true peace live ! 

P. Hen. My gracious liege, 220 

You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me ; 
Then plain and right must my possession be : 
Which I with more than with a common pain 
'Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain. 

Enter Prince John of Lancaster. 

K. Hen. Look, look, here copies my John of Lancaster. 

Lanc. Health, peace, and happiness to my royal father! 

K. H EN. Thou bring'st me happiness and peace, son John ; 
But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare withered trunk : upon thy sight 
My worldly business makes a period. 230 

Where is my Lord of Warwick ? 

P. Hen. My Lord of Warwick ! 

Re-enter Warwick, and others, 

K. Hen. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 

War. 'Tis calFd Jerusalem, my noble lord. 

K. Hen. Laud be to God ! even there my life must end. 
It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land : 
But bear me to that chamber ; there I '11 lie ; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. [Exeunt. 240 

ACT V. 

SCENE I. Gloucestershire, Shallow's House, 

Enter Shallow, Falstaff, Bardolph, and Page. 

Shal. By cock and pie, sir, you shall not away to- 
night.— What, Davy, I say ! 

Fal. You must excuse me, Master Robert Shallow. 
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Shal. I will not excuse you ; you shall not be excused; 
excuses shall not be admitted ; there is no excuse shall 
serve ; you shall not be excused. — Why, Davy I 

Enter Davy. 

Davy. Here, sir. 

Shal. Davy, Davy, Davy, Davy, let me see, Davy; 
let me see : yea, marry William cook, bid him come 
hither. — Sir John, you shall not be excused. 10 

Davy. Marry, sir, thus ; those precepts cannot be 
served : and, again, sir, shall we sow the headland with 
wheat ? 

Shal. With red wheat, Davy. But for William cook : 
are there no young pigeons ? 

Davy. Yes, sir. Here is now the smith's note for 
shoeing and plough-irons. 

Shal. Let it be cast and paid. Sir John, you shall 
not be excused. 19 

Davy. Now, sir, a new link to the bucket must needs 
be had : and, sir, do ^^ou mean to stop any of WiUiam's 
wages, about the sack he lost the other day at Hinckley 
fair? 

Shal. 'A shall answer it. Some pigeons, Davy, a 
couple of short- legged, hens, a joint of mutton, and any 
pretty little tiny kickshaws, tell William cook. 

Davy. Doth the man of war stay all night, sir? 

Shal. Yea, Davy. I will use him well : a friend i' the 
court is better than a penny in purse. Use his men well, 
Davy ; for they are arrant knaves, and will backbite. 30 

Davy. No worse than they are backbitten, sir ; for 
they have marvellous foul linen. 

Shal. Well conceited, Davy : about thy business, Davy. 

Davy. I beseech you, sir, to countenance William Visor 
of Woncot against Clement Perkes of the hill. 

Shal. There are many complaints, Davy, against that 
Visor : that Visor is an arrant knave, on my knowledge. 

Davy. I grant your worship that he is a knave, sir ; 
but yet, God forbid, sir, but a knave should have some 
countenance at his friend's request. An honest man, sir, 
is able to speak for himself, when a knave is not. I have 
served your worship truly, sir, this eight years ; and if I 
cannot once or twice in a quarter bear out a knave against 
an honest man, I have but a very little credit with your 
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worship. The knave is mine honest friend, sir ; therefore, 
I beseech your worship, let him be countenanced. 

Shal. Go to ; I say he shall have no wrong. Look 
about, Davy. [Exit Davy.] Where are you, Sir John ? 
Come, come, come, off with your boots. Give me your 
hand, Master Bardolph. 50 

Bard. I am glad to see your worship. 

Shal. I thank thee with all my heart, kind Master 
Bardolph : [ To the Page] and welcome, my tall fellow. 
Come, Sir John. 

Fal. I '11 follow you, good Master Robert Shallow. 

[Exit Shallow. 
Bardolph, look to our horses. [Exeunt Bard, and Page. 
If I were sawed into quantities, I should make four dozen 
of such bearded hermits' staves as Master Shallow. It 
is a wonderful thing to see the sembable coherence of his 
men's spirits and his : they, by observing of him, do bear 
themselves like foolish justices ; he, by conversing with 
them, is turned into a justice-like serving man : their 
spirits are so married in conjunction with the participa- 
tion of society that they flock together in consent, like so 
many wild geese. If I had a suit to Master Shallow, I 
would humour his men with the imputation of being near 
their master : if to his men, I would curry with Master 
Shallow that no man could better command his servants. 
It is certain that either wise bearing or ignorant carriage 
is caught, as men take diseases, one of another : therefore 
let men take heed of their company. I will devise matter 
enough out of this Shallow to keep Prince Harry in con- 
tinual laughter the wearing out of six fashions, which is 
four terms, or two actions, and he shall laugh without 
intervallums. O, it is much that a lie with a slight 
oath, and a jest with a sad brow, will do with a fellow 
that never had the ache in his shoulders ! O, you shall 
see him laugh till his face be like a wet cloak ill laid uj) ! 

Shal. [Within,'] Sir John I 

Fal. I come, Master Shallow ; I come, Master Shallow. 

[Exit 80 

SCENE II. Westminster. The Palace. 

Enter Warwick, and the Lord Chief Justice, meeting. 

War. How now, my lord chief justice ! whither away? 
Ch. Just. How doth the king? 
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War. Exceeding well ; his cares are now all ended. 

Ch. Just. I hope, not dead. 

War. He 's walked the way of nature ; 

And, to our purposes, he lives no more. 

Ch. Just. I would his majesty had call'd me with him : 
The service that I truly did his life 
Hath left me open to all injuries. 

War. Indeed I think the young king loves you not. 

Ch. Just. I know he doth not, and do arm myself 10 
To welcome the condition of the time ; 
Which cannot look more hideously upon me 
Than I have drawn it in my fantasy. 

Enter Lancaster, Clarence, Gloucester, West- 
moreland, and others. 

War. Here come the heavy issue of dead Harry : 

that the living Harry had the temper 

Of him, the worst of these three gentlemen ! 
How many nobles then should hold their places, 
That must strike sail to spirits of vile sort ! 

Ch. Just. O God ! I fear all will be overturned. 

Lanc. Good-morrow, cousin Warwick, good-morrow, 

Glou. ) ^ j 

P > Good-morrow, cousm. 21 

Lanc. We meet like men that had forgot to speak. 

War. We do remember ; but our argument 
Is all too heavy to admit much talk. 

Lanc. Well, peace be with him that hath made us heavy ! 

Ch. Just. Peace be with us, lest we be heavier ! 

Glou. O, good my lord, you have lost a friend indeed; 
And I dare swear you borrow not that face 
Of seeming sorrow ; it is sure your own. 

Lanc Though no man be assured what grace to find. 
You stand in coldest expectation : 31 

1 ain the sorrier ; would 'twere otherwise. 

Cla. Well, you must now speak Sir John Falstaff fair ; 
Which swims against your stream of quality. 

Ch. Just. Sweet princes, what I did, I did in honour, 
Led by the impartial conduct of my soul ; 
And never shall you see that I will beg 
A ragged and forestalled remission. 
If truth and upright innocency fail me, 
I '11 to the king my master that is dead, 40 
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And tell him who hath sent me after him. 
War. Here comes the prince. 

Enter King Henry the Fifth, attended, 

Ch. Just. Good-morrow ; and God save your majesty! 

King. This new and gorgeous garment, majesty, 
Sits not so easy on me as you think. 
Brothers, you mix your sadness with some fear ; 
This is the English, not the Turkish court ; 
Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
But Harry Harry. Yet be sad, good brothers, 
For, by my faith, it very well becomes you ; 50 

Sorrow so royally in you appears 
That I will deeply put the fashion on, 
And wear it in my heart : why then, be sad ; 
But entertain no more of it, good brothers. 
Than a joint burden laid upon us all. 
For me, by heaven, I bid you be assured, 
I '11 be your father and your brother too ; 
Let me but bear your love, I '11 bear your cares : 
Yet weep that Harry 's dead ; and so will I ; 
But Harry lives, that shall convert those tears 60 

By number into hours of happiness. 

Princes. We hope no other from your majesty. 

King. You all look strangely on me : \To the Chief 
Justice] and you most ; 
You are, I think, assured I love you not. 

Ch. Just. I am assured, if I be measured rightly. 
Your majesty hath no just cause to hate me. 

King. No! 
How might a prince of my great hopes forget 
So great indignities you laid upon me ? 
What ! rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 70 

The immediate heir of England ! Was this easy ? 
May this be wash'd in Lethe, and forgotten ? 

Ch. Just. I then did use the person of your father ; 
The image of his power lay then in me : 
And, in the administration of his law. 
Whiles I was busy for the commonwealth. 
Your highness pleased to forget my place, 
The majesty and power of law and justice. 
The image of the king whom I presented, 
And struck me in my very seat of judgment \ 80 
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Whereon, as an offender to your father, 

I gave bold way to my authority, 

And did commit you. If the deed were ill, 

Be you contented, wearing now the garland. 

To have a son set your decrees at nought ; 

To pluck down justice from your awful bench ; 

To trip the course of law, and blunt the sword 

That guards the peace and safety of your person ; 

Nay, more, to spurn at your most royal image. 

And mock your workings in a second body. 90 

Question your royal thoughts, make the case yours ; 

Be now the father, and propose a son, 

Hear your own dignity so much profaned. 

See your most dreadful laws so loosely slighted. 

Behold yourself so by a son disdain'd ; 

And then imagine me taking your part. 

And in your power soft silencing your son : 

After this cold considerance, sentence me ; 

And, as you are a king, speak in your state 

What I have done that misbecame my place, 100 

My person, or my liege's sovereignty. 

King. You are right, justice, and you weigh this well ; 
Therefore still bear the balance and the sword : 
And I do wish your honours may increase, 
Till you do live to see a son of mine 
Offend you, and obey you, as I did. 
So shall I live to speak my father's words : 
' Happy am I, that have a man so bold. 
That dares do justice on my proper son ; 
And not less happy, having such a son, no 

That would deliver up his greatness so 
Into the hands of justice.' You did commit me : 
For which, I do commit into your hand 
The unstain'd sword that you have used to bear ; 
With this remembrance, that you use the same 
With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit 
As you have done 'gainst me. There is my hand. 
You shall be as a father to my youth : 
My voice shall sound as you do prompt mine ear ; 
And I will stoop and humble my intents 1 20 

To your well-practised wise directions. 
And, princes all, believe me, I beseech you ; 
My father is gone wild into his grave. 
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For in his tomb lie my affections ; 

And with his spirit sadly I survive, 

To mock the expectation of the world ; 

To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 

Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 

After my seeming. The tide of blood in me 

Hath proudly flow'd in vanity till now : 130 

Now doth it turn and ebb back to the sea, 

Where it shall mingle with the state of floods, 

And flow henceforth in formal majesty. 

Now call we our high court of parliament : 

And let us choose such limbs of noble counsel. 

That the great body of our state may go 

In equal rank with the best governed nation ; 

That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things acquainted and familiar to us ; 

In which you, father, shall have foremost hand. 140 

Our coronation done, we will accite. 

As I before remembered, all our state : 

And, God consigning to my good intents. 

No prince nor peer shall have just cause to say, 

God shorten Harry's happy life one day ! [Exeunt 



SCENE III. Gloucestershire, Shallow's Orchard, 

Enter Falstaff, Shallow, Silence, Bardolph, the 

Page, and Davy. 

Shal. Nay, you shall see mine orchard ; where, in 
an arbour, we will eat a last year's pippin of my own 
grafifing, with a dish of caraways, and so forth : — come, 
cousin Silence : — and then to bed. 

Fal. Tore God, you have here a goodly dwelling and 
a rich. 

Shal. Barren, barren, barren ; beggars all, beggars 
all. Sir John j marry, good air. Spread, Davy ; spread, 
Davy : well /aid, Davy. 

Fal. This Davy serves you for good uses ; he is your 
serving-man and your husband. 1 1 

Shal. A good varlet, a good varlet, a very good varlet. 
Sir John : by the mass, I have drunk too much sack at 
supper : a good varlet. Now sit down, now sit down : 
come, cousin. 
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SiL. Ah, sirrah ! quoth-a, we shall [Singing. 

Do nothing but eat, and make good cheer, 

And praise heaven for the merry year ; 

When flesh is cheap and females dear. 

And lusty lads roam here and there 20 

So merrily. 
And ever among so merrily. 

Fal. There's a merry heart! Good Master Silence, 
1 11 give you a health for that anon. 

Shal. Give Master Bardolph some wine, Davy. 

Davy. Sweet sir, sit ; I '11 be with you anon ; most 
sweet sir, sit. Master page, good master page, sit Pro- 
face ! What you want in meat, we '11 have in drink : but 
you must bear ; the heart 's all. [Exit 

Shal. Be merry. Master Bardolph; and, my little 
soldier there, be merry. 31 

SiL. [Singing,"] 

Be merry, be merry, my wife has all ; 

For women are shrews, both short and tall : 

'T is merry in hall when beards wag all. 

And welcome merry Shrove-tide. 
Be merry, be merry, &c. 

Fal. I did not think Master Silence had been a man 
of this mettle. 

SiL. Who, I ? I have been merry twice and once ere 
now. 40 

Re-enter Davy. 

Davy. There 's a dish of leather-coats for you. 

[To Bardolph. 
Shal. Davy! 

Davy. Your worship! [To Bard.] I'll be with you 
straight. — A cup of wine, sir ? 
SiL. [Singing,"] 

A cup of wine that 's brisk and fine, 
And drink unto the leman mine ; 
And a merry heart lives long-a. 

Fal. Well said. Master Silence. 

SiL. An we shall be merry, now comes in the sweet 
o' the night. 50 

Fal. Health and long life to you. Master Silence. 
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SiL. [Sm^n^,} 

Fill the cup, and let it come ; 

I '11 pledge you a mile to the bottom. 

Shal. Honest Bardolph, welcome : if thou wantest any 
thing, and wilt not call, beshrew thy heart. [To the Page] 
Welcome, my little tiny thief ; 'and welcome indeed, too. 
I'll drink to Master Bardolph, and to all the cavaleros 
about London. 

Davy. I hope to see London once ere I die. 

Bard. An I might see you there, Davy, — 6o 

Shal. By the mass, you '11 crack a quart together, ha ! 
will you not. Master Bardolph .? 

Bard. Yea, sir, in a pottle-pot. 

Shal. I thank thee; the knave will stick by thee, I 
can assure thee that. 'A will not out j he is true bred. 

Bard. And I '11 stick by him, sir. 

Shal. Why, there spoke a king. Lack nothing: be 
merry. [Knocking within^ Look who 's at door there, 
ho ! who knocks ? \Eodt Davy. 

Fal. \To Silence, seeing him take off a bumper^ 
Why, now you have done me right. 70 

SiL. [Singing^ 

Do me right, 
And dub me knight : 
Samingo. 
Is't not so? 

Fal. 'T is so. 

SiL. Is 't so ? Why then, say an old man can do some- 
what. 

Re-enter Davy. 

Davy. An't please your worship, there's one Pistol 
come from the court with news. 

Fal. From the court ! let him come in. 80 

Enter Pistol. 
How now, Pistol ! 

PiST. Sir John, God save you ! 

Fal. What wind blew you hither. Pistol ? 

PiST. Not the ill wind which blows no man to good. 
Sweet knight, thou art now one of the greatest men in 
this realm. 
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SiL. By'r lady, I think 'a be, but goodman Puff of 
Barson. 

PiST. Puff! 
Puff in thy teeth, most recreant coward base ! 90 

Sir John, I am thy Pistol and thy friend, 
And helter-skelter have I rode to thee ; 
And tidings do I bring and lucky joys 
And golden times and happy news of price. 

Fal. I prithee now, deliver them like a man of this 
world. 

Pi ST. A foutre for the world and worldlings base ! 
I speak of Africa and golden joys. 

Fal. O base Assyrian knight, what is thy news ? 
Let King Cophetua know the truth thereof. 100 

SiL. [Sm^'n^^.] 

And Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John. 

Pi ST. Shall dunghill curs confront the Helicons ? 
And shall good news be baffled ? 
Then, Pistol, lay thy head in Furies' lap. 

Shal. Honest gentleman, I know not your breeding. 

PiST. Why then, lament therefore. 

Shal. Give me pardon, sir : if, sir, you come with 
news from the court, I taice it there 's but two ways ; 
either to utter them, or to conceal them. I am, sir, under 
the king, in some authority. no 

PiST. Under which king, Besonian ? speak, or die. 

Shal. Under King Harry. 

PiST. Harry the Fourth ? or Fifth ? 

Shal. Harry the Fourth. 

Pi ST. A foutre for thine office ! 

Sir John, thy tender lambkin now is king ; 
Harry the Fifth 's the man. I speak the truth : 
When Pistol lies, do this ; and fig me, like 
The bragging Spaniard. 

Fal. What ! is the old king dead ? 

PiST. As nail in door : the things I speak are just. 

Fal. Away, Bardolph ! saddle my horse. — Master 
Robert Shallow, choose what office thou wilt in the land, 
't is thine. Pistol, I will double-charge thee with dignities. 

Bard. O joyful day! 123 

I would not take a knighthood for my fortune. 

PiST. What! I do bring good* news. 
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Fal. Carry Master Silence to bed. Master Shallow, 
my Lord Shallow, — be whit thou wilt ; I am Fortune's 
steward — get on thy boots : we '11 ride all night. O, 
sweet Pistol ! Away Bardolph ! [Exi^ Bard.] Come, 
Pistol, utter more to me ; and, withal, devise something 
to do thyself good. Boot, boot. Master Shallow : I know 
the young king is sick for me. Let us take any man's 
horses ; the laws of England are at my commandment. 
Blessed are they which have been my friends ; and woe 
to my lord chief justice ! 135 

PiST. Let vultures vile seize on his lungs also! 
* Where is the life that late I led ? ' say they : 
Why, here it is ; welcome these pleasant days ! [Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. London. A Street 

Enter Beadles dragging in Hostess Quickly and 

Doll Tearsheet. 

Host. No, thou arrant knave ; I would I might die, 
that I might have thee hanged : thou hast drawn my 
shoulder out of joint. 

First Bead. The constables have delivered her over 
to me ; and she shall have whipping-cheer enough, I 
warrant her : there hath been a man or two lately killed 
about her. 

DoL. Nut-hook, nut-hook, you lie. Thou paper-faced 
villain ! 

Host. O the Lord, that Sir John were come! he would 
make this a bloody day to somebody. 1 1 

First Bead. Come, I charge you both go with me ; 
for the ^an is dead that you and Pistol beat amongst 
you. 

DOL. I '11 tell you what, you thin man in a censer, I 
will have you as soundly swinged for this, — ^you blue-bottle 
rogue, you filthy famished correctioner, if you be not 
swinged, I '11 forswear half-kirtles. 

First Bead. Come, come, you she knight-errant, 
come. 20 

Host. O that right should thus overcome might ! > 
Well, of sufferance comes ease. 

Pol. Come, you rogue, come ; bring me to a justice. 

Host. Ay, come, v oil star ved hlnodhftHnd ! 

i:)QT.. ( Rodman d gath f good man hopes ! 
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Host. Thou atomy, thou ! 

DoL. Come, you thin thing ; come, you rascal ! 

First Bead. Very well. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. A public place near Westminster Abbey, 
Enter Two Grooms, strewing Rushes. 

First Groom. More rushes, more rushes ! 
Sec. Groom. The trumpets have sounded twice. 
First Groom. 'Twill be two o'clock ere they come 
from the coronation ; dispatch, dispatch. [Exeunt. 

Enter Falstaff, Shallow, Pistol, Bardolph, 

and the Page. 

Fal. Stand here by me. Master Robert Shallow ; I 
will. make the king do you grace : I will leer upon him, 
as 'a comes by ; and do but mark the countenance that 
he will give me. 

PiST. God bless thy lungs, good knight. 

Fal. Come here, Pistol ; stand behind me. [To 
Shallow] O, if I had had time to have made new 
liveries, 1 would have bestowed the thousand pound I 
borrowed of you. But 'tis no matter ; this poor show 
doth better : this doth infer the zeal I had to see him. 

SftAL. It doth so. 15 

Fal. It shows my earnestness of affection, — 

Shal. It doth so. 

Fal. My devotion, — 

Shal. It doth, it doth, it doth. 

Fal. As it were, to ride day and night ; and not to 
deliberate, not to remember, not to have patience to shift 
me, — 

Shal. It is best, certain. 

Fal. But to stand stained with travel, and sweating 
with desire to see him ; thinking of nothing else, putting 
all affairs else in oblivion, as if there were nothing else to 
be done but to see him. 

PiST. 'Tis " semper idem," for " obsque hoc nihil est" : 
't is all in every part. 

Shal. 'T is so indeed. 30 

PiST. My knight, I will inflame thy noble liver. 
And make thee rage. 
Thy Doll, and Helen of thy noble thoughts. 
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Is in base durance and contagious prison ; 

Haled thither 

By most mechanical and dirty hand : 

Rouse up revenge from ebon den with fell Alecto's snake, 

For Doll is in. Pistol speaks nought but truth. 

Fal. I will deliver her. 39 

[S/iouts within^ and the trumpets sound, 

PiST. There roar'd the sea, and trumpet-clangour sounds. 

Enter the King and his train, the Lord Chief Justice 

among them, 

Fal. God save thy grace. King Hal ! my royal Hal I 

PiST. The heavens thee guard and keep, most royal 
imp of fame I 

Fal. God save thee, my sweet boy ! 

King. My lord chief justice, speak to that vain man. 

Ch. Just. Have you your wits ? know you what 't is 
you speak? 

Fal. My king ! my Jove ! I speak to thee, my heart ! 

King. I know thee not, old man : fall to thy prayers ; 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester ! 
I have long dream'd of such a kind of man, 50 

So surfeit-sweird, so old, and so profane ; 
But, being awaked, I do despise my dream. 
Make less thy body hence, and more thy grace ; 
Leave gormandizing ; know the grave doth gape 
For thee thrice wider than for o"fher men. 
Reply not to me with a fool-bom jest : 
Presume not that I am the thing I was ; 
For God doth know, so shall the world perceive. 
That I have turned away my former self ; 
So will I those that kept me company. 60 

When thou dost hear I am as I have been. 
Approach me, and thou shalt be as thou wast. 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots : 
Till then, I banish thee, on pain of death. 
As I have done the rest of my misleaders, 
Not to come near our person by ten mile. 
For competence of life I will allow you. 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil : 
And, as we hear you do reform yourselves. 
We will, according to your strength and qualities, 70 
Give you advancement. Be it your charge, my lord. 
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To see performed the tenour of our word. 

Set on. [Exeunt the King and his train, 

Fal. Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound. 

Shal. Yea, marry, Sir John ; which I beseech you to 
let me have home with me. 

Fal. That can hardly be, Master Shallow. Do not 
you grieve at this ; I shall be sent for in private to him : 
look you, he must seem thus to the world. Fear not your 
advancements ; I will be the man yet that shall make you 
great. 8i 

Shal. I cannot well perceive how : unless you should 
give me your doublet, and stuff me out with straw. I 
beseech you, good Sir John, let me have five hundred of 
my thousand. 

Fal. Sir, I will be as good as my word : this that you 
heard was but a colour. 

Shal. A colour that I fear you will die in, Sir John. 

Fal. Fear no colours : go with me to dinner. Come, 
Lieutenant Pistol ; come Bardolph : I shall be sent for 
soon at night. 91 

Re-enter Prince John of Lancaster, the Lord Chief 

Justice, Officers, Qr^c. 

Ch. Just. Go, carry Sir John Falstaff to the Fleets 
Take all his company along with him. 

Fal. My lord, my lord — 

Ch. Just. I cannot now speak : I will hear you soon. 
Take them away. 

Pi ST. ' Si fortuna me tormenta, spero contenta.' 

[Exeunt all but Prince John and the Chief Justice. 

Lanc, I like this fair proceeding of the king's ; 
He hath intent his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for ; 100 

But all are banishM till their conversations 
Appear more wise and modest to the world. 

Ch. Just. And so they are. 

Lanc. The king hath calPd his parliament, my lord. 

Ch. Just. He hath. 

Lanc. I will lay odds that, ere this year expire. 
We bear our civil swords and native fire 
As far as France : I heard a bird so sing. 
Whose music, to my thinking, pleased the king. 
Come, will you hence ? [Exeunt, no 
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EPILOGUIL 

SPOKEN BY A DANCER. 

First my fear ; then my courtesy ; last my speech. My 
fear is, your displeasure ; my courtesy, my duty ; and my 
speech, to beg your pardons. If you look for a good speech 
now, you mndo me ; for what I have to say is of mine own 
making ; and what indeed I should say will, I doubt, prove 
mine own marring. But to the purpose, and so to the ven- 
ture. Be it known to you, as it is very well, I was lately 
here in the end of a displeasing play, to pray your patience 
for it and to promise you a better. I did mean indeed to 
pay you with this ; which, if like an ill venture it come 
unluckily home, I break, and you, my gentle creditors, lose. 
Here I promised you I would be, and here I commit my 
body to your mercies : bate me some and I will pay you 
some, and, as most debtors do, promise you infinitely. 

If my tongue cannot entreat you to acquit me, will you 
command me to use my legs ? and yet that were but light 
payment, to dance out of your debt. But a good con- 
science will make any possible satisfaction, and so will I. 
All the gentlewomen here have forgiven me : if the gentle- 
men will not, then the gentlemen do not agree with the 
gentlewomen, which was never seen before in such an 
assembly. 

One word more, I beseech you. If you be not too 
much cloyed with fat meat, our humble author will con- 
tinue the story, with Sir John in it, and make you merry 
with fair Katharine of France : where, for any thing I 
know, Falstaff shall die of a sweat, unless already 'a be 
killed with your hard opinions ; for Oldcastle died a martyr, 
and this is not the man. My tongue is weary ; when my 
legs are too, I will bid you good-night : and so kneel down 
before you ; but, indeed, to pray for the queen. 



NOTES 



Persons Represented. — This list is that of the Cambridge 
editors. The Quartos give no list ; the Folios differ slightly 
from what is here given, omitting the names of Blunt and /the 
Chief Justice*s servant, and adding classifications ; e.g. of 
Falstaff, Poins, &c., as " Irregular Humourists," 

Induction. 

The play opens immediately after the battle of Shrewsbury. 
Rumour is an allegorical personage, who was common in 
masques ; the meaning of his attire is obvious. Some sort of 
introduction is required, to show where the action begins, for 
persons not thoroughly familiar with the First Part. 

Induction, 'Introduction.* So the Shrew opens with an 
Induction. This is reckoned in the Folios as sc. I. 

2 Vent. 'Fissure.* 

3 The drooping west. Probably from the earth being con- 
ceived as a ball — Rumour mounting its curve from the east, and 
descending westwards. Or possibly either because the sun sinks 
westward, or because living things droop with sleep after sunset. 

15 And fio such matter, *And there is no such matter ; ' i.e. 
nothing of the kind is the case. A common ellipse. Cf. Much 
Ado, ii. 3. 225, "The sport will be, when they hold one an 
opinion of another's dotage, and no such matter." 

17 Stops. *The holes in a pipe or flute.' Cf. Hamlet, iii. 
2. 373, " You would play upon me : you would seem to know 
my stops." 

28 What mean I to speak so true ; i.e. by speaking so true. 
Cf. Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 2. 34; Acts xxi, 13 — 

" What mean you, sir. 
To give them this discomfort ? " 

" What mean ye to weep and to break mine heart ? " 

Originally to accompanied the gerund to express purpose; 
then it became the sign of the gerund in other senses also, and 
of the infinitive. These are instances of the gerund. 
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33 Peasant towns. So the early editions. If correct, the 
meaning is * country towns,* as opposed to the metropolis. 
Many editors have corrected to " pleasant," which seems rather 
pointless. 

35 Hold, Early editions, " hole." The correction is obvious. 

Ragged, 'Rugged.' Cf. i. i. 151; "The ragged'st hour 
that time dare bring ;" and Isaiah ii. 21, " To go into the clefts 
of the rocks, and into the tops of the ragged rocks." 

37 Crafty-sick, Cf. First Part, v. i. 90, "More active- 
valiant, or more valiant-young." 

Rumour clearly implies that Northumberland's illness was 
feigned. So also does Lady Percy in ii. 3, q,v. But there is 
no such suggestion in the First Part, 

Tiring. * Wearying,' * growing tired.' /'<?j^j=' messengers.* 

Act I. Scene i. 

Rumour, as promised in the Induction, foreruns true report. 
Lord Bardolph announces triumph as secured. Then comes 
Travers with uncertain and contradictory reports. Last, Morton 
with the unpleasant facts. Northumberland, knowing his own 
responsibility, is overwhelmed with fury, and breaks out with 
turgid violence, but calms down on recognising that there is a 
chance of " safety and revenge." 

3 Attend. *Wait for,' like Fr. attendre. Cf. Merry Wives, 
i. I, 279, "The dinner attends you, sir." In modem usage 
nearly always = * accompany,* unless used with a preposition 07t 
or to, 

4 Is walked forth. With intransitive verbs, especially of 
motion and happening, to be, instead of to have, was still the 
common auxiliary, as in modem French. Cf. 1. 87, " that what 
he feared is chanced." 

8 Stratagem, *Deed of violence.' Cf. Merchant of Venice, 
V. 1.83 — "The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.'* 

10 Broke. Owing to the general tendency to discard in- 
flexional terminations, the participle in -eft {broken, &c. ) was 
often dropped, and the form of the past tense substituted ; e.g. 
131, " Stumbling, in fear was took." 

33 Tidings comes. Plural subject with singular verb. This 
play alone affords several instances ; e.g, 67, " How doth my 
son and brother.'* 

(i) In many of the cases the apparent singular is probably 
merely a survival of the early South English plural form in -eth, 
or North English -es ; words like is being used with a plural 
subject from false analogy. (Abbott, 332-336. ) Other explana- 
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tions apply in individual cases : (2) the subject being plural in 
form, but conveying a single idea (as in this case) ; (3) the verb 
preceding the substantive, and being spoken before the subject 
is definitely settled; (4) two singular subjects being coupled, 
one of which is the grammatical subject, the other being paren- 
thetical, as in the quotation [which might also be explained 
under (3)]. 

34 Umfrevile, The fact that Travers brings Umfrevile's 
report may explain the Quarto making Umfrevile (who never 
appears) speak the line at 161, which later editions give to Travers. 

37 For spent » * Thoroughly exhausted.' See Glossary. 

45 ydde. Properly a term of contempt, but used here only 
to express pity, as we might use " brute." 

47 Devour the way, Cf. Job xxxix. 24, " He swalloweth the 
ground with fierceness and rage." 

53 Point, * Tag,* or * lace,' for fastening the hose. Cf. First 
Party ii. 4. 238, " Their points being broken, down fell their 
hose." 

57 Hilding. 'Cowardly.' Contracted from hilder-ling= 
* hinder-ling.' Cf. "underling." 

59 At a venture, Cf. I Kings xxii. 34, "A certain man drew 
a bow at a venture." Probably " a venture " came to be used 
by a misunderstanding for "aventure," the earlier form of 
" adventure." 

62 Strond, * Strand.' I retain the earlier spelling. Mr. Elton 
{First Party i. I. 4) changes it, because "strond" is rhymed 
with " hand " in the Shrew. But this spelling probably repre- 
sents the pronunciation of both words quite as closely as the a, 
Chaucer spells "stronde," "londe," and "honde," while the 
pronunciation still survives in many parts of the country. We 
have in this play (i. 2. 26) the converse, " band " = * bond.' 

63 A witnesid usurpation, *A usurpation witnessed;' i,e, 
evidence of usurpation, witnessed being predicate. Cf. First 
Part, V. I. 21 — "A portent 

Of broached mischief to the unborn times.** 
Properly it is not the usurpation, but the witness, that is left, 
the real object of the verb being contained in the participle. 
The construction of such Latin phrases as "Ab urbe condita" is 
similar. Morton's " brow " is of course likened to the " ribbed 
sea sand " when the tide is down. 

*]! So woe-begone. Bentley's reputed correction of this line is 
worth remembering as an instance of perverse ingenuity. The 
word "woe-begone being unfamiliar to him, he read " Ucalegon," 
the name of him who " drew Priam's curtain." 

86 Instinct, The accent is on the second syllable. Cf. Cym- 
beline, iv. 2. 177, "That an invisible instinct should frame them." 

87 Is chanc&d, Cf. 1. 4, note. 
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92 Your spint ; /.^. the impression on your mind. 
93-103 Johnson, finding Northumberland's self-contradictions 
in this speech somewhat inexplicable, redistributed the lines, 
giving the first to Bardolph, the next six to Northumberland, 
and the last four to Morton. Northumberland's excitement, 
however, seems a quite sufficient explanation. 

95 Fear, * Danger,* * cause of fear.* Cf. iv. 5. 196 — 

"All these bold fears 
Thou seest with peril I have answered." 
Cf. also " fear *' = * frighten,* iv. 4. 121, note. 

103 Departing, The reference is to the " passing bell," rung 
when people were on the point of death, not dead. 

108 Rendering quittance, * Paying back.* Quittatice—^x^iyxra.* 
112 In few. *In a few words.' Cf. Hamlet ^ i. 3. 126 — 

" In few, Ophelia, 
Do not believe his vows.** 

116 Metal. The derivative sense of 'ardour,' for which we 
have adopted the spelling " mettle,** is uppermost in this line, 
and explains the apparent confusion. 

117 Abated. Johnson, apparently taking " metal "=* steel,* 
says this means * reduced to a lower temper.* 

121 Heavy, There is a play here between the literal and 
metaphorical uses of the word. Such plays upon the double 
meaning of a word, where no jest is intended, are common in 
Shakspeare. The locus classicus is in Richard II. ii. i. 73 and 
following lines, where John of Gaunt plays upon his own name — 
" O, how that name befits my composition ! 
Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old,'* &c. 
So in the Greek tragedians {e.g. Soph. Aj. ), Dante, and Milton. 

129 Vail. * Lower.' Cf. Shrew ^ v. 2. 175, "Then vail your 
stomachs, for it is no boot.'* 

131 Took, Cf. 1. 10, and note. 

136 Note how in this speech Northumberland, whose vacilla- 
tion had caused him to feign sickness, and ruin the chances of 
his party, conscious of his own weakness, tries to make up for 
want of steady resolution by the violence of his language. 

138 Having been well, &c. The clauses are transposed. 
* These news that would have made me sick, having been well 
{i.e. had I been well), being sick {i,e, since I am sick) have 
in some measure made me well.* 

141 Buckle. *Bend.' Cf. the same word used transitively, 
Bacon, Advancetnettt of Learning, ii. 18, " Reason doth buckle 
and bowe the mind unto the nature of things.** 

144 Grief, (i) * Bodily pain,* (2) 'sorrow.' The former 
sense survives in " grievous.** For the same word being used in 
two senses, cf. 1. 121, note. 

145 Nice, * Dainty.* See Glossary. 
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147 Quoif, *Cap.' Cf. Julius Casar, ii. i. 315 — 

. " Oh, what a time have you chose out, brave Caius^ 
To wear a kerchief." 

148 Wan/on. *Easy,' * luxurious.' 
Fleshed with. * Having tasted/ 

151 Ragged^ St, *Ruggedest.' Cf. Induction, 35, note. 

156 To feed contention^ &c * Let not the world continue to 
be the stage whereon ie enacted a play in which contention is 
kept alive through a long-drawn-out act ; ' i.e. let us get on to 
the catastrophe at once. 

161 Tra. In the Quarto, C/mf, See 1. 34, note. 

163 Complices, 'Accomplices.* 

166 Cast. * Reckon,* * sum up.* 

Event. Not * occurrence,* but * outcome.* 

169 Dole, * Distribution,* * share/ * that which is dealt.* Cf. 
the phrase, " Happy man be his dole." 

I jo On an edge, * On a very narrow bridge.' So {First Fart, 
i. 3. 191) Worcester calls this same enterprise 

"As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud. 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear." 

ly 2 Advised. 'Warned,' * aware,* 'informed.* So "advices** 
= * information.' The word is still used habitually in this sense 
in " business ** letters. 

174 Trade. 'Exchange.' Cf. Otkello, i. 2. i, "Though in 
the trade of war I have slain men;** i.e. where blows were 
being exchanged. 

179 More than that being, &c. 'More than the being {i.q. 
occurring) of that which was before likely to happen.* 

182 Ten to one, * It was ten to one if we wrought out life; * 
i.e, ten to one against our doing so. 

184 Respect. 'Regard,' 'consideration.' Cf. King John, 
V. 4. 41 — " The love of him, and this respect besides . . . 
Awakes my conscience,** 

187 'Tis more than time, &c. The sense of this speech is, 
' Hotspur's rising called itself rebellion. But a man who calls 
himself a rebel is sure to have qualms of conscience, and fight 
half-heartedly. Whereas the Archbishop disclaims the title of 
rebel, claiming to be God's minister of retribution on a usurper 
and murderer. Hence his followers, unlike Hotspur*s, will ftot 
be half-hearted.' 

189 The Archbishop of York, Richard Scroope. "Indeed 
the respect that men had to the Archbishop caused them to 
like the better of the cause, since the grauitie of his age, his 
integritie of life, and incomparable learning, with the reuerend 
aspect of his amiable personage, mooued sdl men to haue him 
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in no small estimation." — Holinshed. This rising did not, in 
fact, take place till two years after Shrewsbury. 

192 Only but. Only is pleonastic. See Glossary, but. Cf. 
Merchant of Venice^ iii. 5. 51, "Discourse [will] grow com- 
mendable in none only but parrots. '* 

Corpse, Plural. Shakspeare never writes "corpses," though 
he uses "corses." 

196 QueasiTtess, * Sickness.' 

197 That. For "so that." Numerous instances of this ellipse 
occur in this play. Cf. also 2 Sam, i. 15, "And he smote him 
that he died. '^ 

199 Froze, For "frozen." Cf. 1. 10, note. 

200 As fish are ; i,e, 2& fish are froze up. 

205 Pomfret, Pomfret or Pontefract Castle, where Richard II. 
was murdered. 

207 Bestride, * Stand over to defend.' Cf. First Party v. i. 
121, " Hal, if thou see me down in the battle and bestride me, 
so ; *tis a point of friendship." 

.209 More and less. 'Greater and less.* Cf. First Party iv. 
3. 68, "The more and less come in with cap and knee." 

213 Aptest, 'Most suitable.* 

Safety and revenge, " The Earle of Northumberland which 
bare still a venomous scorpion in his cankered heart, and could 
not desist to inuent and deuise waies and meanes howe to be 
reuenged of kyng' Henry and his fautours, began secretly to 
communicate his interior imaginations and privie thoughtes with 
Richard Scrope Archebishop of Yorke, brother to Willia lord 
Scrop treasorer of England whom kyng Henry beheaded at the 
touneof Bristow." — Hall. 

Scene 2. 

Falstaff, after Shrewsbury, has returned to London. He has 
been ordered to raise a troop to join Prince John in quelling 
the revolt. In this scene, his complete disregard of moral 
considerations and ingenuity in shirking a direct answer, come 
out no less forcibly than the wit which disarms the gravity of 
the Lord Chief Justice, and sends him off the stage with a pun 
on his lips instead of a reproof. 

9 Mandrake, So Falstaff compares Shallow to a "forked 
radish," a root to which the mandrake or mandragora root bears 
some likeness. The mandrake, partly from its resemblance to 
a human figure, had various superstitions connected with it; 
as, that it groans on being pulled out of the ground so fearfully 
as to send its uprooter mad. Consequently its magical properties 
were held in high esteem. It is a highly powerfiil narcotic. 

10 Manned with an agate, * Had an agate for my man.' The 
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reference seems to be to the tiny figures carved on agates for 
rings. Gf. Much Ado, iii. i. 55. Beatrice, railing at all men, 
calls them, " If low, an agate very vilely cut." 

14 / wilL Primarily, " will " implies purpose, " shall " mere 
futurity. The idea of necessity or compulsion coming to be 
associated with "shall," " will," was substituted with the second 
and third persons to express mere futurity. So with " would " 
and "should." But the distinction cannot always be pressed. 

17 Face-royal. A royal is a gold coin, value ten shillings. 
Cf. First Parly i. 2. 157, "Thou comest not of the blood- royal, 
if thou darest not stand for ten shillings. " 

FalstafF here means, ' He may keep his royal face, and value 
it at ten shillings himself, but it will never be worth sixpence to 
a barber.' The point will perhaps be most readily grasped by 
substituting "sovereign" for "royal." 

24. Slops. * Loose breeches.' 

26 Band. *Bond.* Gf. i. I. 62, note. 

28 The gltitton. Dives, in the parable, who " fared sump- 
tuously every day," but in hell longed for " a drop of water to 
cool his tongue.' 

29 Achitophel. David's wise counsellor, who played the 
traitor and joined Absalom. (2 Sam, xv. and following. ) 

Yea-forsooth knave. Gf. First Party iii. I. 258 — 
" Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 
A good mouth-filling oath, and leave * in sooth,' 
And such protest of pepper-gingerbread, 
To velvet guards and Sunday citizens." 
Both passages would probably be taken by the audience as hits 
at the Puritans. 

30 Bear in hand. 'Keep in expectation.' Gf. Shretv^ iv. 
3. 3, " She bears me feir in hand." 

33 Through = ^ thorou^.* Where r ox I follow a consonant 
an indefinite vowel sound is often inserted, and sometimes 
introduced in spelling. Thus "handling" is pronounced as a 
trisyllable; and we get double forms like "through" and 
"thorough," "flip" and "fillip." 

Taking up. 'Borrowing on credit.' Cf. AWs Welly ii. 3. 
217, "When I lose thee again, I care not; yet art thou good 
for nothing but taking up ; ' i.e. not worth paying for. 

The Lord Chief Justice. Sir William Gascoign. See Appendix. 

43 For striking him. The story of Henry striking the Ghief 
Justice is probably a myth ; perhaps applied to him from a 
somewhat similar tale about Edward II. See Appendix: 

50 Some charge ; i.e. 'some official business.' 

58 Is there not wars ? Gf. i. i. 33, note. 

73 That which grows to me ; i.e. which is a natural part of 
me ; viz., my knighthood and soldiership. 
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74 Hunt counter, *Go the wrong way to work/ * follow 
the scent in the wrong direction.' Cf. Hamlet^ iv. 5, 105 — 
" How cheerfully on the false trail they cry ! 
Qh, this is counter, you false Danish dogs ! " 
89 Wales, Shrewsbury was followed by some fighting on 
the Welsh marches with little practical result. 

99 ^>4<3!/=* for what *=* why.' Like Lat. jrwwT. Cf. ii. i. 61, 
" What are you brawling here ? " 

100 Its original. Quarto and Folio read "it" for "its." 
Shakspeare may have written "it," which was a provincial 
form of the genitive, but used chiefly when referring to a child, 
or in a somewhat contemptuous sense ; e.g, CymbelinCy iii. 4. 
160, "Woman it pretty self." 

102 His. The earlier possessive, used for both masculine 
and neuter. "Its," which was only beginning to come into 
use, does not occur in the Authorised Version of the Bible. 

105 Fal, The Quarto here has " Old" evidently meaning 
Oldcastle. This is one of the facts which point to Falstaff 
having first appeared under the name of Oldcastle. The 
question is discussed in the Appendix ; and more fully in the 
Introduction to the First Part^ in this series, pp. xx. and 
following. 

119 Laws of this land service ; i.e, under the special con- 
ditions of a military commander on active service. 

134 O^er posting. To post is to 'hasten' or * hurry.' So 
"slur over." 

138 Smell a fox. This phrase sounds as if it was pointed; 
but I cannot find the point. Probably there is some slang 
allusion, which the audience would then appreciate, but which 
is lost to us. The cant use of ** fox "= * sword,* is well known. 
(Cf. Henry V, iv. 4. 9, "Thou diest on point of fox") ; and may 
just conceivably be in some way involved in the phrase. 

141 Wassail, * Festal.' See Glossary. 

142 Wcuc, A play upon "wax"=* waxen,' and "wax" = 
'increase.' 

147 Angel, Falstaff means the coin of that name. A bad 
coin is one that is not full weight ; Falstaff is. 

150 I cannot go, &c. A continuation of the "angel" joke, 
" I cannot pass current ; I cannot be taken in a reckoning." 
So Johnson interprets. Others think " I cannot tell " is used, 
as it often is, in the sense, " I cannot tell what to think." 

151 Costermonget^s, So the Quarto ; later editions, "coster- 
monger." 

153 Pregnancy. * Ready wit,' 'pregnancy of wit.* 
166 Your wit single. 'Your wits feeble.' Cf. Coriolanuf^ 
-ii. I. 40, where a very similar play on the word occurs, "Your 
helps are many, or else your actions would grow wondrous single." 
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169 Three of the clock. As though, being born late in the 
day, his white hairs were natural. 

170 Something a round belly. Something is an adverb = 
'somewhat* We should put it between article and noun, 
**A somewhat round belly." 

172 Singing of. Singing is a verbal noun, and correctly 
constructed with a dependent genitive. 

176 Falstaff, seeing that he has overcome the Chief Justice's 
gravity, increases in audacity. 

200 / were better. The proper grammatical form is, "Me 
were better," "me" being dative. This being misunderstood, 
" I " was substituted by way of correction. Cf. yulius Ccssar, 
iii» 3* I5» "Answer truly, you were best," where "you" is 
correct, being dative, though doubtless supposed to be nomi- 
native. 

207 Crosses, A play on the double meaning of " crosses "= 
'troubles,* and "crosses"=* pennies,* so called because they 
were stamped with a cross. Cf. As You Like It, ii. 4. 12, "I 
should bear no cross if I did bear you, for I think you have no 
money in your purse.** 

209 Fillip me with a three-man beetle. Fillip is the same as 
"flip," Cf. 33, note. A ^<?(?//^ is a heavy mallet. A three-man 
beetle is a huge mallet for driving piles, requiring three men to 
manage it. 

222 Colour, * Excuse.' "My service in the wars shall be 
the explanation of my lameness.'* Cf. 2 Henry VI. iii, i. 
236, " But yet we want a colour for his death." FalstafF wishes 
to get credit instead of blame for a disease engendered by good 
living. 

224 Commodity, 'Convenience,* or 'profit* Cf. Winter* s 
Tale, iii. 2. 94, " To me can life be no commodity.** 

Scene 3. 

Returning to the rebel leaders, we find them hampered, as in 
the First Part, by over-sanguineness and the untrustworthiness 
of Northumberland. He and Hastings between them, for 
opposite reasons, ruin the rising. Both here, and in the later 
scenes, the Archbishop appears as the conscience of his party — 
the one man who is moved, primarily at least, by other than 
personal ends. Mowbray does not take a very prominent part ; 
but while always resolute, he never allows himself, here or in 
the later scenes, to be hurried into over-sanguineness. 

" Whilest such dooings were in hand betwixt the English and 
French . . . the king was minded to haue gone into Wales 
against the Welsh rebels, that under their cheefteine, Owen 
Glendouer, ceassed not to doo much mischeef still against the 
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English subiects. But at the same time . . . the earle of 
Northumberland . . . had conspired with Richard Scroope," 
etc. — HoLiNSHED. This passage explains the references in 
the scene to the French and Welsh. 

5 / well allowy &c. * I fully admit, or approve, the reason, 
or justification.* 

10 File. ' List.' Cf. Macbeth, v. 2. 8, * I have a file of all 
the gentry.' 

21 Till we had. The consecution of tenses is inaccurate. 

22 Theme. 'Proposal.* 

27 Lined. * Strengthened himself.* Cf. First Part, ii. 3. 86, 
" Mortimer hath sent for you to line his enterprise.** 

And Macbethf i 3. 1 12 — 

" Whether he was combined 

With those of Norway, or did line the rebel 

With hidden help and vantage.'* 
The whole passage runs, *for he sustained himself with hope 
growing arrogant on the expectation of supplies, flattering him- 
self with the project of a power (which turned out to be) much 
less than the least he counted on.' 

28 Eating the air. Cf. Hamlet, iii. 2. 99, " I eat the air, 
promise-crammed. ** 

33 Winking, 'Deliberately shutting his eyes.* Cf. Acts 
xvii. 30, "The times of this ignorance God winked at.** 

36-38 YeSf if this present quality of war, &c. This passage 
is omitted in the Quarto. The present text, that of Folio with 
a comma omitted, would miean, ' Yes : if the presence of this 
quality of war {viz., hope) makes instant action a fact;* i.e. 
hurries it on : "indeed'* being taken as a verb, like ** enact.*' 
But there is no parallel use. See Glossary. Johnson reads 
"in'* for "if," with a full stop at war, and a comma at action. 
** This present quality of war *' would then mean, * war of this 
present kind.* 

38 Lives so in hope, &c. * Lives on hope in the same way as ; * 
' has no more security of life from mere hope than we see the 
buds to have when the^ shoot in a premature spring.* 

39 Which to prove fruit, &c. * For hope gives not so much 
warrant of their proving fruit as despair gives warrant that frosts 
will bite them.' For "to prove" cf. Induction, 28, note. 

47 In fewer offices, * With fewer apartments.' 
At least. So the early editions. Later editions, " at last.'* 
52 Consent, ' Come to an agreement.' The usage has dropped 
out. Cf. Psalm 1. 18 (Authorised Version), " Whei^ thou sawest 
a thief, then thou consentedst with him.** (Where, however, the 
Prayer-book has "unto him.'*) And As You Like It, v. i. 48, 
" All your writers do consent that ipse is he.'* 
53-55 Know our own estate, * Know how far our estate (or 
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powers) is fit for undergoing such a work, or to match the 
estate opposed to it.' 

55 His. Cf. 2. I02, note. 

71 Against the Freftch, Probably referring to an expedition 
sent by the French to assist Glendower. " In the meanetime the 
French king had appointed one of the marshalls of France called 
Montmerancie, and the master of his crosbowes, with twelve 
thousand men, to saile into Wales to aid Owen Glendower." 
(HoLiNSHED. ) But there seem to have been constant skirmishes 
wath the French, sometimes near Calais, sometimes on our own 
coast ; but chiefly by sea. 

82 The Duke of Lancaster. Prince John was not created a 
duke till the next reign ; and in fact the title of " Duke of 
Lancaster" had been conferred on the Prince of Wales by 
Henry IV. 's first Parliament. 

91 C? thou fond many. Many here is a substantive, in which 
sense we still use it, with the definite article, or in the phrase 
"a good many." 

102 Enamoured on. We should say ** enamoured of." Cf. 
First Party v. 2. 71 — 

" Cousin, I think thou art enamoured 
On his follies." 
But " on " and ** of" are often interchangeable ; e.g. " He came 
of an errand." — Merry IVives, i. 4. 80. "I will go on the 
slightest errand." — Much Ado, ii. i. 272. 

108 Past and to come seems best. Cf. sc. I. 33, note. 

Act II. Scene i. 

Falstafl^, being satisfied that he has nothing to fear from the 
Chief Justice on the score of past offences, stands up to him 
with supreme audacity, while quite aware that he will insist on 
Mrs. Quickly being satisfied. 

Fang. To fang is the cant phrase for a bailifTs occupation. 
Cf. Decker, ** Bite any catchpole that fangs for you. " 

3 Yeoman. 'Bailiffs attendant.* 

16 Foin. * Thrust* 

21 Vice. 'Fist.' Still so used in the West-Country. 

23 An infinitive thing. Mrs. Quickly is the great original 
of all those characters whose absurdity consists partly in their 
misformation, partly in their misapplication of words ; like Mrs. 
Malaprop. Most of her blunders need no explanation. 

27 Lubber's head. Probably *Libbard's {i.q. Leopard's) 
head.' 

28 Exion. 'Action.' 

30 A hundred mark is a long one. A long mark ; i.e. score. 
Mrs. Quickly does not intend to make a pun ; the double sense 
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of mark is due merely to her confusion of mind. [Theobald, 
dissatisfied with this interpretation, proposed to read ** loan " for 
**one."] 

32 Fubbed off, * Tricked off; * i.e. put off by trickery. Cf. 
First Part, i. 2. 68, " Resolution thus fobbed \i.e. tricked] as it 
is with the rusty curb of old father antic, the Law." 

37 Arrant. * Thorough-paced.' A form of "errant," i.q, 
" vagrant ; " and being applied mainly to rogues, it came to be 
used simply as an intensive epithet of abuse. 

Malmsey-nose. * Red-nosed,' from drinking Malmsey wine. 
The epithet comes from an old song with chorus as follows — 

" Says old Sir Simon the king, 
Says old Sir Simon the king, 

With his ale-dropt hose, 

And his Malmsey nose, 
Sing hey ding, ding a ding." 

Knave and varlet (43) both got the sense of * rogue ' from the 
earlier sense of * servant.' Knave has the still earlier sense of 
* boy,' for which cf. Lear^ i. 4. 107, " How now, my pretty knave?" 

43 Varlets. See preceding note. Knave. 

44 Quean. The same word as " queen." Both mean * woman,' 
but the one spelling came to be used in a derogatory sense, the 
other in a complimentary one. 

45 Channel. * Gutter.' 

47 Honey-suckle^ honey-seed. * Homicidal ' and * homicide.' 

49 Man-queller. ^«^//^=* killer.* Cf. Wiclif's version of 
Mark vi. 27, " Herod sent a man-queller, and commanded his 
head to be brought." 

53 A rescue or two. So Quarto. Folios omit "or two." 
But the point is, that Mrs. Quickly does not quite know what a- 
" rescue means. "A rescue ! a rescue!" is a protest against 
Falstaff being rescued — a call to prevent the rescue. 

55 Hetnp-seed. Another attempt at " homicide." 

60 Stand to me=^ Come to me, and take your stand by me.* 
To contains as much as a Greek preposition. Cf. ^tKnrvos bk 
eup^Or] els "Afwrov. 

61 What are you brawling? Cf. i. 2. 99, note. 
73 O* nights y like the mare; i.e. the nightmare. , 

77 Of good temper. *0f a good temperament;' i.e. with a. 
properly-balanced character. Temper had not acquired the 
special signification of * self-control.* 

80 What is the gross sum that I owe thee ? Marry, thyself. 
To the audience this would be a hit at Falstaff — a play on " the 
gi'oss sum." 

81-99 This speecH exemplifies to perfection the incapacity 
of uneducated persons for keeping to the point. Mrs. Quickly 
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brings in every reminiscence which is suggested by the subject 
in hand, whether it has a practical bearing on the subject or not. 
A similar tendency appears in Shallow, in Dogberry, in Jack 
Cade's followers. The practice is common to all persons who 
do not habitually distinguish between important and unimportant 
circumstances. 

84 Wheeson. *Whitsun.' 

85 Liking. "Like" for "liken." Cf. "sick'* and "ripe,** 
iv. 4. 128, " When our great-grandsire Edward sick*d and died," 
and iv. i. 13, "He is retired, to ripe his growing fortunes." 
The remark shows that the Prince Was more particular about 
having proper respect shown to liis father than to himself. 

89 Xeech. A name fitted to a butcher, as "Fang" to a 
catch-pole. A keec/i is a lump of fat. 

116 Sterling money . . . current repentance. As before, the 
infectious society of Falstaff sets the Chief Justice punning. 

w^Sneap. *Snub.' Cf. Louis Labour *s Lost, i. i. 100, 
" Biron is like an envious sneaping frost." 

126 In the effect of your reputation. *In a manner suitable 
to your character * (gained at Shrewsbury). 

129 The conversation between Gower and the Chief Justice 
is in blank verse. Falstaff drives both of them into prose. 

138 Glasses y glasses ^ is. For construction cf. i. I. 33, note. 
Mrs. Quickly is in the same plight as the Earl of Shrewsbury 
after he had custody of Mary Queen of Scots. " I wod have 
you bye me glasses to drink in : send ine word what olde plat 
yeldes the ounce, for I wyll not leve me a cuppe of sylvare to 
drink in, but I wyll see the next terme my creditors payde." 

140 The German hunting in water-work ; i.e. painted on 
cloth, instead of embroidered. lVater-work=* 'w^itv-coXoxxr J' 
Cf. Holinshed, "For his other lodgings he had great and 
goodl'ie tents of blue waterwork garnished with yellow and 
white.'' A painted cloth, or " water-work," was to tapestry 
much as a lithograph to a "hand-painted" picture nowadays. 
" The German hunting," perhaps, because " water- work " was a 
Dutch product. 

144 Draw; i.e. withdraw. The first syllable, when un- 
accented, was often dropped. So " came " for " became," 
sc. 3. 57, " So came I a widow." 

167 Are marched up. Cf. i. i. 4, note. 

170 Presently. * Immediately.' But it has now come to mean 
* not yet, but before long.' Cf. the similar change in the sense 
of "anon." 

1 78 Being. ' Seeing that,' * it being the case that.' 

179 Take up, i.q. "levy." Cf. iv. 2. 26— 

" You have taken up . . . 
The subjects of his substitute, my father." 
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Scene 2. 

One of the two scenes in this play in which the Prince still 
appears among his old associates. But he seems weary of them ; 
he does not give his wild spirits the rein as in the First Part, 
At the beginning he gives Poins the opportunity of showing a 
genuine sympathy ; but Poins fails him, and the Prince thereafter 
merely tolerates him, Poins himself becoming evidently uneasy, 
with a consciousness that he may easily jgo too far. The Prince's 
mood is summed up in his own remark (128), " Well, thus we 
play the fools with the time, and the spirits of the wise sit in 
the clouds and mock us." 

3 Attached. * Arrest.* Cf. Comedy of Errors, iv. i. 7 — 

" Either consent to pay this sum for me, 
Or I attach you by this officer.*' 

22 Holland. The material of which shirts were made, 
Holland being the place of its manufacture. The play on 
" low countries " is obvious. 

52 Accites. * Induces,' 'incites.* But in v. 2. 141 — 

" We will accite, 
As I before remembered, all our state " — 

it means 'summon.* 

55 Engraffed, 'Closely attached.* To engraff, or engraft, 
is to insert the slip from one plant into the stem of another. 

60 Proper fellow of my hands, 'Tall and well made.' Cf. 
Midsummer Night^s Dream, i. 2. 88, " A proper man as one 
shall see on a summer's day.* And for the rest of the phrase. 
Merry Wives, i. 4. 26. " As tall a man of his hands as any is ; " 
and Winter's Tale, v. 2. 178, "I'll swear to the prince, thou 
art a tall fellow of thy hands." 

70 Through a red lattice, sc. "into an alehouse," a "red 
lattice" being the mark of one. Cf. Merry Wives, ii. 2. 28, 
"Red-lattice phrases ;" i,q. alehouse language. 

77 Althcea^s, The page's mythology is mixed. Althaea's 
firebrand was not a dream. She was Meleager's mother. 
When he was born, the Parcae declared that he should die 
when the firebrand on the hearth was consumed. Althaea 
extinguished it. For the rest of the story see classical diction- 
aries. It was Hecuba who, before the birth of Paris, dreamed 
that she was delivered of a firebrand. 

91 Martlemas, 'Martinmas.' Summer weather in late 
autumn being known as " St. Martin's summer." So Falstaff 
assumes youth out of due season. Cf. First Part, i. 2. 178, 
"Farewell, thou latter spring: farewell, all-hallown summer." 
St. Martin's Day is on November iith. 

95 This wen, " This swollen excrescence of a man." (Johnson.) 
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III Romans. Falstaff would seem to be referring to Caesar's 
" Veni^ vidi\ vici" which he quotes later ; but there is hardly 
ground for reading "Roman," or " Roman's " = Roman's letter. 

113 Commend me. ^ Me^ Uheey^ for * my self ^^ ^ thy self y are 
common. 

114 Falstaff has a lordly carelessness whether his imputations 
happen to be true. Cf. his unwarranted accusation of Mrs. 
Quickly (sc. I. icx)) to the Chief Justice. He can hardly have 
intended to seriously injure Poins by the charge, but the pair 
never seem over fond of each other. 

133 Frank. *Sty.* 

136 Ephesians, * Boon companions,* *roysterers,' Cf. Merry 
JfweSy iv. 5. 19, "It is thine host, thine Ephesian, calls." 
" Corinthians" is used in the same sense. {First Party ii. 4. 13.)' 

154 From a god to a bull. The prince refers to the story of 
Europa. 

Scene 3. 

Northumberland's vacillation, backed by the importunity of 
Lady Percy, who thinks of nothing but an imaginaiy slight to 
her husband's memory, causes him to desert the rising, as he 
had shirked playing his part in Hotspur's. 

1 I pray thee. Northumberland addresses his wife, and then 
brings in, " And gentle daughter " in parenthesis. 

2 Even way. * An unimpeded course. " 
7 At pawn. 'Pledged.' 

11 Endear' d. 'Engaged.' 

12 Hearts dear. So the Quarto. The Folio has "heart- 
deere," an undoubted case of the h)rphen being printed for j. 

18 Stuck. Cf. Anthony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 79 — 

" His face was as the heavens ; and therein stuck 
. A sun and moon." 

21 The glass. So Ophelia. Cf. Hamlet^ iii. I. 161, "The 
glass of fashion, and the mould of form." 

29 Affections of delight. * Likings,' * tastes.' 

38 Defensible, *Able to defend;' active, not passive. Many 
similar instances of words in -ible^ -able occur. (Abbott, §3.) 

45 Monmouth; i.e. the Prince of Wales, "Harry of Mon- 
mouth." 

Beshrew me. * Beshrew ' = * curse. * 

ST He wets so suffered, * He was suffered to do so.* 

59 To rain upon remembrance. Rosemary is so called, being 
regarded as the sign of remembrance. Cf. Ophelia in Hamlet, 
iv. 5. 174, "There's rosemary, that's for remembrance; pray, 
love, remember : and there is pansies, that's for thoughts.' 

H 
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Scene 4. 

About the most unsatisfactory scene in the play, because 
there is no escaping the flavour of Doll Tearsheet's coarseness. 
Falstaff appears also in his most disreputable light; and the 
circumstances under which the prince parts from him make the 
severity of the rebuke in v. 5 justifiable. 

2 Apple-Johns. * Apples kept till shrivelled.* Cf. First Part^ 
iii. 3. 4, "I am withered like an old apple-john." 

II SneaJ^s noise; i.e. * musicians.' Cf. in Westward Hoe, 
by Decker and Webster, "All the noise that went with him, 
poor fellow, have had their fiddle-cases pulled over their ears." 

19 Old utis. Old is a merely intensive epithet. Cf. Merry 
WiveSy i. 4. 5, "An old abusing of God's patience and the 
king's English." Utis probably=* noise,' *row,* being the 
same word as *hue' in *hue and cry.' (Skeat.) Malone says 
«/jj=*row' was still used in Warwickshire. The earlier ex- 
planation is, £//?>=* holiday,' 'festival,' from huitasj the 
* octave ' of a feast in the Calendar. A third most remarkable 
explanation has been offered — C/tis=o{^Tis, as Utopia=oi5T07r/a; 
and the drawer means that the prince's trick is like the one 
Odysseus played on the Cyclops. 

32 fVAen Arthur first. "Sir Lancelot du Lake," in Percys 
Reliques, The version there begins — 

" When Arthur first in Court began, 
And was approved king." 

35 Calm, * Qualm.' Falstaff, of course, plays on the 
blunder. 

2ilS Sect. *Sex.' So misused frequently. 

40 Fat rascals. Punning on the original sense of rascal^ * a 
lean deer.' 

43 Your brooches^ pearls, and ouches. From a ballad, which 
appears as The Boy and the Mantle in Percy's Reliques. There 
are two versions given : the earlier, " With brouches and rings 
Full richely bedone;" and the other, "With brooches, rings, 
and ouches, Full daintily bedone." 

Ouches, * Sockets for jewels;' so 'jewels.' The proper 
word is "nouch." Cf. ** apron," "adder," for "napron," 
"nadder." 

44 Bravely. ** Bravery " = ( i) * finery,' (2) * valour. ' Cf. the 
similar double sense of the word "gallant." 

46 Chambers, 'Small pieces of ordnance.' 

51 Rheumatic as two dry toasts, ' Peevish, or quarrelsome as 
two dry toasts,' " which cannot meet but they grate one another." 
(Johnson.) Perhaps Mrs. Quickly meant "splenetic." 

61 Ancient, 'Ensign.' 
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68 There comes no swaggerers. Cf. i. i. 33, note. 

75 Tilly-fally. Cf. Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 83, "Am I not of 
her blood ? Tillyvally, Lady. " 

88 A tame cheater. Cant phrase for an incompetent 
swindler. Cf. Beaumont and Fletcher, Fair Maid of the Isu — 

** And will be drawn into the net 
By this decoy duck, this tame cheater." 

The Cambridge editors think *' chetah " is meant here ; and this 
is not unsuited to the above quotation. But there is no other 
sign of the Indian name for a hunting leopard being known for 
about a couple of centuries. In 1 10 the hostess takes " cheater " 
to mean 'escheator,' an exchequer official; for which use cf. 
Merry Wives , L 3. 77, "I will be cheater to them both, and 
they shall be exchequers to me.'* 

101 Charge . . . discharge. Pistol's name invites puns. 

116 Bung, Thieves' Latin for 'purse.' Query y flthy dung =: 

* filch bung^ ? 

118 Cuttle. * Knife.* So perhaps * cut-purse.* 

120 Two points. Alluding to Pistol's "stripes'* as ensign. 

126 Damned cheater. A reminiscence of" tame cheat er,**j«/r«. 

128 Truncheon. * Beat with a truncheon.* Perhaps referring 
to the captain's truncheon of office. 

140 To Pluto^s damned lake. Pistol misquotes the catch- 
phrases from the most bombastic passages of contemporary 
dramatists, familiar to the audience ; but to us much of the 
point is lost. Here most of the words are from Peele's Battle 
of Alcazar. 

i^"^ Faitors. 'Traitors.* See Glossary, The Quarto spelling 
"faters,*' which led to the Folio correction "fates,** was re- 
corrected by Capell. 

Have we not Hiren here ? The phrase occurs in various con- 
temporary writers, and is probably from a lost play of Peele's, 
The Turkish Mahomet and Hiren the Fair Greek. " Hiren " = 

* Irene.* 

147 Hollow pampered jades. Marlowe's Tamburlaine, Second 

^2.rt — «< Hola, ye pampered jades of Asia I 

What, can ye draw but twenty miles a day?" 

Where Tamburlaine has yoked the vanquished monarchs of the 
East to his car. If this travesty is a slight on Marlowe, 
Shakspeare paid due honour to his great predecessor when he 
quoted his Hero and Leander — 

"Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of might, 
Who ever loved that loved not at first sight." 

{As You Like It, iii. 5. 82. ) 
t49 Cannibals, 'Hannibals.' 
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151 Let the welkin roar. From a drinking song. 

157 Hiren. Mrs. Quickly thinks Pistol is enquiring after 
another acquaintance of the Doll Tearsheet type. 

161 Feed and be fat ^ &c. A mixture of two lines from the 
Battle of Alcazar. (Cf. 140, note.) "Hold thee, Calipolis ; 
feed and faint no more," and '*Feed and be fat, that we may 
meet the foe." 

163 Siforluney &c. Probably the words — 

** Se fortuna mi tormenta, 
do sperare mi contenta," 
are supposed to be inscribed on Pistol's sword. Douce had an 
old rapier inscribed with the French form of the proverb, "Si 
fortune me tourmente, I'esperance me contente." 

166 Full points. * A full stop/ 

168 Neif *Hand.* Cf. Midsummer Nigh fs Dream ^ iv. I. 
20, ** Give me your neif, monsieur mustard-seed." 

169 Seen the seven stars ; i.e. been up at midnight. 

172 Galloway nags. Nags of less than fourteen hands; 
probably as being a breed from the county of Galloway. 
Berenger (quoted by Richardson) says they were supposed to 
be a cross between border mares and horses which swam 
ashore from the Spanish Armada. But they could hardly have 
become a well-known breed in a dozen years, and the tradition 
must have come into existence later. 

174 Quoit him down. * Chuck him down like a quoit.' 

Shove-groat shilling. Shove -groat, or shovel-board, is a 
game played with coins, much like the familiar "squales." 

179 Then death rock me asleep. The beginning of a song 
sometimes attributed to Anne Boleyn. Dyce suggests as the 
source of the rest — 

** And what may boote to stay the Sisters three 
When Atropos perforce will cut the thred ? 
The dolefuU day was come," &c. 

— Mirrour for Magistrates. 

202 The Nine Worthies. These were familiar figures in masques 
of the time. . (Cf. Lov^s Labour Lost, v. 2. ) The favourite list 
was Hector, Alexander, Julius Caesar, Joshua, David, Judas 
Maccabaeus, Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey de Bouillon. 
But in Lovers Labour Lost Hercules and Pompey are represented. 

212 Little tidy Bartholomew boar-pig. Pigs were dressed and 
sold at Bartholomew fair. Johnson (less probably) thinks the 
"pigs" in question were pigs of paste, given to children for a 
fairing. 

Tidy. Probably a mere epithet of endearment ; but see 
Glossary. 

222 Tewksbury mustard. Noted for its thickness and 
pungency. 
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Conceit * Wit,' not 'self-esteem.* 

227 Flap-dragons, "A flap-dragon is some small combustible 
body fired at one end and put afloat in a glass of liquor. It is 
an act of toper^s dexterity to toss off the glass in such a manner 
as to prevent the flap-dragon from doing mischief." (Johnson.) 

Ride the wild mare ; i.e. play see-saw. 

229 Wears his boat smooth ; i.e, is a dandy. 

230 Breeds no bate, &c. * Does not make trouble by repeating 
stories which should only be told to discreet people ; i,e. is not 
a tell-tale. Cf. Merry Wives ^ i. 4. 12, "He is no tell-tale, nor 
no breed-bate." 

242 In conjunction. "The astrologers, says Fiennes, remark 
that Saturn and Venus are never conjoined." (Johnson.) 

244 The fiery Trigon. Another astrological term, for the 
meeting in a ** fiery sign " of Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius. 

245 Tables. * Account book * (viz., Mrs. Quickly). 

253 Kirtle. Either * petticoat,' or *a long cloak with a 
hood.' The word seems to be used in both senses. 

259 Hearken aty for "hearken to." A common vulgarism. 
Folio omits "at." Cf. Abbott, § 199. 

261 Anon, anon, sir. Intended, of course, to recall First 
Part J ii. 4. Johnson was offended by the inadequacy of the 
Prince's disguise, if he wished to pass for a drawer. But the 
Prince did not want a thorough disguise ; he merely wished to 
pass unnoticed for a few minutes. Of course when he comes 
forward, Falstaff" knows him at once. 

262 Poins his brother. A form rising from a mistaken expla- 
nation of the genitive form, " Poins's brother." 

276 If you take not the heat ; i.e. either "if you don't strike 
while the iron is hot," or "if you don't act in the heat of your 
anger." Probably the latter. Poins seems really anxious that 
Falstaff should suffer seriously, being angry on account of the 
letter, and out of temper at the check the Prince gave him in 
sc. 2. 

277 Candle mine, 'Mass of tallow.* 

318 I think thou art quit for that ; i.e. free. Cf. "quittance." 

320 Suffering flesh to be ecUen^ &c. Shakspeare refers to 
sundry statutes of Elizabeth and James, forbidding victuallers 
to sell flesh in Lent. 

322 All victuallers y &c, Barrett's Alvearie defines "victual- 
ling houses " as " taverns where meat is eaten out of due season," 

326 His grace; i.e. he says out of politeness. The play on 
"grace" is obvious. 

338 Like the Souths &c. * Like a storm swept up in black 
clouds by the south wind.' 

352 /(C7j/= * post-haste.* 

358 Come peascod'time, ' When peascod time comes.' "Come 
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Christmas," "Come Michaelmas," are very common forms for 
reckoning dates among the uneducated. 

Mrs. Quickly would seem to have clean forgotten the pro- 
ceedings connected with sc. i of this act. 

Act III. Scene i. 

The force of the contrast between this scene and those which 
precede and follow it is very striking. In the action of the 
piece it calls attention to the evident nearness of the King's 
end. 

5 sleeps O gentle sleep. Steevens, for the sake of the metre, 
wished to omit the , , , O, But the long pause in the middle 
of the verse makes strict metrical accuracy needless. 

\*] A watch-case or a common *larum bell, A watch-case is 
probably a ' Watchman's sentry-box.* So the " kingly couch " 
is a * place where sleep is forbidden, or an alarum bell which 
rouses the sleeper.' Possibly, however, watch-case has its more 
obvious meaning, a watch being considered nearly equivalent 
to an alarum. 

24 Clouds, Pope altered to "shrouds" unnecessarily. For 
the waves reaching the clouds, cf. Julius Ccesar^ i. 3. 8 — 

" I have seen 
Th* ambitious ocean swell, and rage and foam 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds." 

25 Z4fl/ = *so that.* Cf. i. i. 197, note. 
Hurly, 'Clamour.* Cf. Shrew ^ iv. i. 216 — 

" Ay, and amid this hurly, I intend 
That all is done in reverend care of her.** 

28 Most stillest. For the double superlative, cf. Julius Ccesar, 
iii. 2. 187, " This was the most unkindest cut of all." Numerous 
examples are given. (Abbott, §11.) 

30 Deny it to a king. Either this should be read as only two 
feet, or the break in the line must account for the irregularity, 
as in 1. 5, supra. 

Then happy low, lie down— 'then, humble folk, lie down 
happily; for you can sleep.* Warburton changed to, "Then 
happy lowly clown ; ** i.e. happy is the lowly clown. 

35 Good-morrow to you all. For "all " instead of " both,** cf. 
2 Henry VI., ii. 2— cc ^yhere, as all you know, 

Harmless Richard was murdered traitorously.*' 

"Where York is addressing Salisbury and Warwick. 

41 Distempered ; i.e. not yet actually diseased, but ready to 
become so. 

42 His — '\\&.^ Cf. L 2. 102, note. 
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44 CooVd. Northumberland is in the heated "humour" 
which produces "distemper." Cf. Merry Wives ^ i. 3. 109, 
" My humour shall not cool.'* 

45 The point of the opening lines here is the instability of 
human affairs, which is compared to the warfare between sea 
and land. Cf. 64th Sonnet — 

" When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the wat'ry main, 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store ; 
When I Imve seen much interchange of state," &c. 

55 What perils past, what crosses to ensue, Johnson takes 
this as a division into the past and the future, remarking that 
the line seems to treat the troubles of the past and the future as 
equal. Malone considers that if Johnson's rendering is right 
past and future troubles are not treated as equal, but as to- 
gether making up the sum of human misery. But he prefers 
Mason's rendering, making the whole refer to the future = 
" What perils are in store, and what crosses when those perils 
are past." 

60 It is but eight years since. This would place this scene 
in 1407. See Appendix. 

66 NezHl, The Earl of Warwick at this time was not a 
Neville, but a Beauchamp. "The king-maker" — a Neville — 
became Earl of Warwick on marrying Anne Beauchamp, to 
whom the title descended. 

70 Northumberland, thou ladder, &c. This speech is from 
Richard II, y v. i. 55 — 

" Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne, 
The time shall not be many hours of age 
More than it is, ere foul sin gathering head 
Shall break into corruption." 

Neither Warwick nor Henry himself is represented as present 
when Richard makes the above speech. 

72 / had no such intent. In Richard II, Henry had already 
acce'pted the crown when Richard made this speech. 

75 Shall come — will come. It is clear that we cannot force a 
distinction here between the use of "will" and "shall." i. 2. 
14, note. 

87 This ; i,e, this "history of the times deceased." 

93 Like necessities; i,e, as necessities ought to be met. 
Johnson would read "necessity," and interpret, "Meet them 
with all the resistless violence of necessity." 

103 Glendowerisdead, Glendower outlived Henry. Holinshed, 
however, places his death in Henry's tenth year. 
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Instance, 'Proof.' Cf. 2 Henry VL, iii. 2. 159, "What 
instance gives Lord Warwick for his vow ? " 

109 Unto the Holy Land, Henry constantly returns to this 
favourite scheme of his. Cf. First Part, i. i. The prophecy 
that he was to die " in Jerusalem " lends a peculiar irony to the 
King's words here» worked out at the close of act iv. sc. 5. 

Scene 2. 

According to tradition, Shallow is a portrait of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, the squire whose deer Shakspeare poached. In the 
Merry Wives , i. I, he is identified by the " dozen white luces " 
in his coat of arms. 

3 The rood. The figure of Christ upon the cross. 

3 Silence. Ben Jonson, in Every Man out of his Humour^ 
has a reference to Silence. That play was performed in 1599, 
and thife must therefore have been acted earlier. 

20 A Cotswold man. In the time of James I., if not earlier, 
the " Cotswold games " were celebrated. So Shallow probably 
means to imply that Will Squele was a "proper man of his 
hands." 

Swinge-bucklers. * Roysterers.* The habit of promiscuous 
sword-and-buckler street- fights, for fighting's sake, gave rise to 
the term. 

22 Page to Thomas Mowbray. Sir John Oldcastle actually 
was Mowbray's page. This is one of the passages quoted as 
implying that FalstaflF's original title was Oldcastle. 

26 / see him^ for " saw him." A provincialism. 

27 Skogan, There was a Henry Skogan, a poet, at the end 
of the fourteenth century. There was also a John Skogan, jester 
to- Edward IV. Presumably the latter is referred to (though 
chronology would favour the former), for a book of his jests 
was published, which was probably known to Shakspeare. The 
poet was not likely to be much troubled by consideration of dates. 

28 Crack. *A brat.' Cf. CoriolanuSy i. 3. 74, "Indeed, la, 
'tis a noble child " — " A crack, madam." 

. 43 Clapped V the clout. * Hit the centre.' Cf. Love's Labour 's 
Lostf iv. I. 136, " He'll ne'er hit the clout." 

Twelve score; i.e. twelve score yards. Seeing that three 
hundred yards was about the limit to which an arrow could be 
sent (Malone), old Double must have drawn an uncommonly 
good bow to hit the mark at twelve score. 

Forehand shaft. This epithet has never been adequately 
explained. 

48 Worth ten pounds. Shakspeare gives the value of his own 
day, lar. each. The price varied from 6s. ^, to 15^. But in 
141 1 we hear of is, lod. as the price of a sheep. 
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63 Accommodated, A fashionable phrase of the day. Steevens 
quotes Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour — 

" Hostess, accommodate us with another bedstaff. 
The woman does not understand the words of action.'* 

84 In commission; i,e. on the commission of the peace, a 
justice of the peace. 

1 14 Spent, * Used up.* 

131 Shadows to fill up the muster-booh * Names, for which 
pay was given, without the men.' Steevens quotes from Barnabie 
Riche's Souldier^s Wis he to Briton* s Welfare ; or^ Captain Skill 
and Captain Pill (1604), "One special! means that a shifting 
Captaine hath to deceive his prince, is in his number, to take 
pay for a whole company, when he hath not halfe." 

i6g A likely fellow, * Fine-looking,' * promising.* Cf. 238, 
" They are your likeliest men." 

177 Take order ; ue, take measures. Cf. Richard III. iv. 2. 53, 
" I will take order for her keeping close." 

Ring for thee. Note the ambiguity of the remark. 

180 Here is two more. Only five have been called, and two 
of these are finally rejected, while four are supposed to be re- 
tained. Either Shakspeare made an oversight, or the printer 
an omission. 

193 Never could away with, * Never could abide ; ' probably 
= * go along with.' 

206 Harry ten shillings. Not coined till the reign of 
Henry VII. 

216 Forty •=■ * forty shillings.' 

226 Four. See 1. 180, note. 

227 Three pound. Bardolph clearly means to pocket the 
fourth pound, and say nothing about it. 

234 Stay at home till. Tyrwhitt, " Stay at home still ; you are," 
&c. The change is hardly necessary. Falstaff implies that 
Mouldy will be past service so soon that he is not worth recruiting. 

238 Likeliest. Cf. 1. 169, note. 

242 Assemblaftce, * Semblance,' * outward appearance,' in 
contrast to " spirit " in the next line. Or possibly = ' assembling 
or putting together; ' so practically = * bulk.' 

246 He tliat gibbets on. * He that hooks the bucket on to the 
sling or gibbet. The gibbet is a pole, from the middle of which 
hang two claws ; " with them, clasping the ends of the barrels 
above the heads, the barrel is lifted up." This " must be done 
by a quick movement, so as to attach both hooks at once." 
(Nares.) Malone supposes the arrangement of buckets was the 
one employed by milkmiaids, and that gibbeting the buckets 
would require a quick motion, because both must be hung at 
the same moment. Neither case seems really to need veiy rapid 
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movement, though a practised hand probably would " gibbet ** 
the buckets very quickly. 

252 Caliver, The lightest kind of hand-gun. The accent is 
on the penultimate, as shown by a line from Wither, "Both 
musket and caliver are forgot." 

253 Traverse, * March.' A military term. Cf. Othello^ 
i* 3- 378» " Traverse : go : provide thy money." 

256 Little^ lean, &c.; i.e. such men are the best shots. 

257 Tester. * Sixpence.' 

259 Mile-end. Apparently, in Shakspeare's time, a kind of 
volunteer training ground. 

Lay, * Lodged.' Cf. Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury Tales^ 
" In South warke at the Tabard as I lay." 

260 Sir Dagonet. Dagonet was King Arthur's court fool. 
Either Shallow means that he played Dagonet in the masque of 
King Arthur (going off, as he habitually does, on anything that 
comes to his mind, however irrelevant), or else the reference is 
to a " fellowship of Prince Arthur's knights " contemporary with 
Shakspeare, who practised archery, and probably other sports 
as well. An account of this "fellowship" appears in the 
Positions Concerning the Training up of Children, by Richard 
Mulcaster, master of St. Paul's School. (Malone.) 

261 Quiver, * Nimble.' Henderson quotes Bartholomeus, 
" There is a maner fishe that hyght mugill, which is full quiver 
and swifte." 

284 Turfibull Street. In West Smithfield, notable in Shak- 
speare's time as a haunt of rowdyism. Cf. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in the Scornful Lady, " Here has been such a hurry, 
such a din, such a dismal swearing, we have all lived in a per- 
petual Turnbull Street." And in an old comedy called Ram 
Alley ; or, Merry Tricks, " You swaggering, cheating, Turnbull 
Street rogue." 

285 Duer paid. * Paid more regularly when due.' 

291 Ifivincible. * Not to be mastered, or taken in.' A doubtful- 
explanation. "Invisible" is an easy emendation adopted by 
many editors. But, then, how did " invincible " get into the text? 

295 Fancies, goodnights. Titles of little poems. The carmen 
were given to whistling tunes, and Shallow s practice was much 
as if one should treat tunes picked up from barrel-organs in the 
same fashion. 

Vice^s dagger. "Vice" was a character in the old stage 
performances, whose place has been taken by Harlequin. Then, 
as now, he was armed with a sword of lath, to which Falstaff 
compares Shallow. The " Vice " was probably so called as the 
representative of vice, being a mischief-making bufifoon. Cf. 
Hamlet, iii. 4. 98 — "A vice of kings, 

A cutpurse of the empire." 
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And Twelfth Nighty iv. 2. 134 — 

** Like to the old Vice . . . 
Who, with dagger of lath 
In his rage and his wrath, 
Cries ah, ha I to the devil." 
296 John a Gaunt For instance, 1. 41 of this scene. 
299 Burst, * Broke.' Cf. Marlowe, Tamburlane, part ii., 
"Whose chariot wheels have burst th' Assyrians' bones." 

301 His own name. The pun on "Gaunt" (Ghent) and 
"gauntness" crops up again from Richard J I, ii. i. 

302 Hautboy, A wooden wind instrument, known also by 
the Italian form of the name, " oboe." 

306 A philosopher's two stones. The philosopher's stone was 
supposed to turn all metals into gold. But there was also sup- 
posed to be another philosopher's stone, ensuring health. There 
is a reference (date 1593) to one Remundus, who 

" Wrote sundry workes, as well doth yet appeare, 
Of stone for gold, and shewed plaine and cleere, 
A stone for health." 
Falstaff probably had the two kinds of philosopher's stone in 
his mind ; but he may mean only * worth two of the philosopher's 
stone,' meaning the " stone for gold." 

306 If the young dace, &c. * If the weak are a prey for the 
strong in the law of nature, there is nothing against the law of 
nature in my preying on Shallow.' 

Act IV. Scene i. 

1 1 Hold sortance with, * Be suitable to,' * assort with.' 
13 Ripe for "ripen." Cf. ii. i. 85, note; and As You Like It, 
ii. 6. 26, " And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe." 

23 The just proportion, * Just the proportion.' 

24 Sway on. The word seems to express the swinging motion 
of troops marching. So Holinshed, " The left side of the 
enemy was compelled to sway a good way back." 

25 Well-appointed, * Well equipped,' or 'armed.' Cf. Titus 
Andronicus^ iv. 2. 16, " You may be armed and appointed well." 

34 Led on, ^/(Ptf^=* hot-headed.* 

Guarded with rfl^j=*with ragged facings.' Cf. Merchant of 
Venice, ii. 2. 163- « Qi^^ ^^^^ ^ ji^^^y 

More guarded than his fellows." 
i,e, with richer facings. And for the sense of the passage cf. 
First Part, v. i. 74 — 

" To face the garment of rebellion 

With some fine colour." 
" Rags " is Warton's conjecture for " rage " of the early editions. 
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40 Insurrection, -Hon is two syllables. A similar conclusion 
to a line occurs nine times in this scene. 

45 White investments. The episcopal rochet. 

50 Graves, May be right ; but should probably be greaves^ 
which was probably pronodnced "graves, * and is so spelt in 
Warner's Albion^ s England^ 1602. " Glaives " is another 
plausible conjecture. 

^2 A point of war, Cf. Greene's Orlando Furioso^ " To play 
him hunt's up with a point of war." 

64 Rank. 'Surfeited and consequently diseased.* Cf. Julius 
Ccesar^ iii. I. 152, "Who else must be let blood, who else is 
rank." 

71 Our most quiet, " Most "=* greatest' Cf. i. I. 209, note. 

83 Examples of every minute s instance ; i,e, that every minute 
instances, or provides cases of. 

92 Forged. * Carefully manufactured ; ' perhaps conveying 
that the " lawless bloody book " is a forgery, claiming authority 
to which it has no right. 

93 Consecrate commotion^ s bitter edge. 'The edge of bitter 
commotion ; ' i.q, * the sword of rebellion,' as the Pope used to 
consecrate the swords of crusading generals. For the hypallage 
(" commotion's bitter edge "= * bitter commotion's edge ') cf. sc. 
4. 44, " The united vessel of their blood " = * The vessel of their 
united blood.' 

94-96 The lines can hardly be right as they stand. A line 
has probably dropped out, for even the copies of the Quarto do 
not agree. But the sense is, * The general ground of quarrel is 
the commonwealth ; I have a personal ground in the wrong 
done to my brother.' So Johnson conjectures, "My quarrel 
general the commonwealth." 

95 To brother born. William Scroop, the Archbishop's 
brother, was executed as a partisan of Richard II. Cf. First 
Part, i. 3. 271 — 

" The archbishop . . . who bears hard 
His brother's death at Bristol, the Lord Scroop." 

98 // not belongs. The rule that if " not " precedes the verb, 
it must be itself preceded by an auxiliary (" does not belong ") 
was not in full force. Cf. 1. 107, " It not appears." 

104 Construe the times. "Judge of what is done in these 
times according to the exigencies that overrule us." (Johnson.) 

107 // not appears, Cf. 98, note. 

108 Either from the king; i.e. whether you blame the king or 
the necessities of the time. 

Ill The Duke of Norfolk. . Henry Bolingbroke had charged 
him with treason. When the ordeal by battle was about to 
commence, the proceedings were stopped by Richard, who 
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banished Norfolk for life, and Bolingbroke for six years. 
Norfolk died abroad. Henry returned to become Henry IV. 
Cf. Richard II. i. 3, where the scene is enacted. 

120 Their armed staves in charge ; i.e. their spears in rest. 
Beaver. Properly the lower part of the helmet ; but here 

apparently confused with "visor. 

121 Sights of steel, * Steel visors which they looked through.' 
131 Earl of Hereford. Henry was Duke of Hereford, not 

Earl. 

'135 Coventry. Where the lists for Henry and Norfolk were 
set 

145 Everything set off, &c. 'Everything being cancelled 
which might cause you to be thought enemies.' 

151 Within a ken. * Within view.' 

161 Handling. Pronounced as a trisyllable. Cf. i. 2. 33, 
note. 

166 That is intended^ &c. 'That is implied in his title. I 
wonder at your asking so trivial a question. 

173-5 Acquittedy &c. 'Acquitted not only by a valid legal 
form, but also by the immediate carrying out of cur desires, 
so far as they affect our persons and the proposals we have 
made.* 

176 Awful. 'Feeling awe or reverence.* So "obedient." 
Cf. Richard II. iii. 3. 76 — 

" How dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our presence ? " 

187 Consist. 'Take their stand on.' Cf. Pericles^ i. 4. 83, 
" Welcome is peace if he on peace consist.' 

193 Our royal faiths. 'Our fidelity to the king.' For 
' royal,' = * having a king as the object,' cf. Henry VIII. iv. I. 8, 
and i. 4. 86 — 

" The citizens have shown at full their royal minds." 
" Here I'll make my royal choice." 

19S Picking. 'Insignificant,' 'far-fetched.' Much the same 
sense as "dainty." Cf. use of "picked," Love*s Labour^ s Lost^ 
V. I. 14, " He is too picked, too spruce, too affected." 

205 He cannot, &c. ' He cannot weed out his enemies as 
thoroughly as his mistrust would warrant.' 

213 Stays resolved collection. * Stops the intended punish- 
ment.' 

216 Thatf for "so that." Cf. i. I. 197, note. 

219 Offer. 'Threaten.' Cf. First Part, iv. I. 69— 

" We of the offering side 
Must keep aloof from strict arbitrement." 

221 Atonemmt, *At-one-ment,' 'reconciliation.' 
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Scene 2. 

The trick by which, in this scene, the rebel leaders are trapped 
is assuredly what Johnson calls it, " a horrid violation of faith ; " 
and we could wish, with him, that Shakspeare had not passed 
it over without a word of censure. The dishonourable capture 
was completed by illegal execution, which Gascoign, the Lord 
Chief Justice, refused to countenance. 

8 An iron man; i.e. *clad in armour.* "Coming foorth 
amongst them clad, in armour, he incouraged and pricked them 
foorth to take the enterprise in hand." (Holinshed.) 

20 Opefter and intelligencer, * Interpreter and mediator.* 

26 Ta*en up. * Levied.' Cf. ii. i. 178, "Being you are to 
take soldiers up in counties as you go." 

27 Zeal. So the early editions. " Seal " is an almost certain 
emendation. 

30 Up-swarm V. * Brought them up in swarms.* 

33 In common sense. 'According to the general feeling.' 

47 Sticcess. 'Succession.* Cf. Winter^ s Tale^ i. 2. 393 — 

" Our parents' noble names 
In whose success we are gentle ; " 

i.e. we are gentle, as being their successors. 

50 Too shallow. Prince John touches the weak point in 
Hastings. He is shallow, while giving himself credit for 
shrewdness. 

54 Allow. 'Accept.* Cf. i. 3. 5, "I well allow the occasion 
of our arms.'* 

56 Mistook. Cf. i. I. 10, note. 

61 Discharge your powers. Holinshed makes Westmoreland 
responsible for this stratagem. "The earl of Westmoreland, 
using more policie than the rest, said. Whereas our people have 
been long in armour, let them depart home to their woonted 
trades : in the meane time let us drink togither in signe of 
agreement that the people on both sides may see it, and know 
that it is true, that we be light at a point.** 

80 Something. 'Somewhat.' Cf. i. 2. 212, "Something a 
round belly.*' 

81 Against ill chances, &c. A very common superstition. 
Excessive and unusual high spirits are often regarded as a 
presage of coming calamity. 

83 Therefore he merry. Westmoreland means, 'because ill 
chances are at hand ; ' but he wishes to be supposed to mean, 
* because Mowbrajr^s dejection is an auspicious omen of good luck.* 

94 Peruse. 'Scan.* This more general sense became spe- 
cialised to the perusal of books. Cf. Henry VIII, ii. 3. 75, " I 
have perused her well.'* 
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112 I pawn'' d thee none, 'Pledged thee none.* So ii. 3. 7, 
" My honour is at pawn." 

119 Fottdly. * Foolishly.* Cf. Lear^ iv. 7. 60, "I am a very 
foolish, fond old man." 

Scene 3. 

Falstaff . had obtained entirely undeserved credit for service at 
Shrewsbury, the Prince having allowed him to claim Hotspur 
as the victim of his valour. {First Part, v. 4. 161.) Hence, 
doubtless, Colevile's surrender. Prince John, however, knew 
the facts. 

8 So shall you stilly &c. "A dale is a deep place; a dungeon 
is a deep place ; he that is in a dungeon may be therefore said 
to be in a dale." (Johnson.) 

1% A whole school of tongues ; i.e, *My belly cries out, not 
with one voice but many, that I am Sir John Falstaff. It is 
as good as a host of witnesses to my identity. If it were not 
so immensely bigger than any one else's, I would be the most 
active iiettOw in Europe.' 

50 Cinders of the element, i.q. the stars. 

81 Stand my good lord. As we say, " Stand my friend." Cf. 
.Coriolanus, ii. 3. 198— « His gracious nature 

Would think upon you for your voices . . . 
Standing your friendly lord." 
Also Lear, ii. i. 42— " Conjuring the moon 

To stand his auspicious mistress." 

82 In my condition. * In the position I hold as commander.' 
Cf. Tempest, iii. i. 59— "I am, in my condition, 

A prince, Miranda." 

Johnson, however, takes it to mean * temper,' i.e. good nature, 
for which Steevens quotes Henry V. v. I. 83, "Let a Welsh 
correction teach you a good English condition." 

89 Proof. *A fully hardened condition,' like "armour of 
proof;" i.e. boys like Prince John never grow to be men of 
good mettle. Cf. Richard II. i. 3. 73, "Add proof unto my 
armour with thy prayers." 

94 Sherris-sack. Sack (the generic name for all Spanish 
wines), from Xeres, in Andalusia. The virtues of good wine as 
clearing the brain, and remedying lack of heat in the blood, are 
soberly set forth in The School cf Scdeme's Regiment of Health 
(quoted by Holt White) as follows : " The witte of a man hath 
a strong braine is clarified and sharpened more if hee drinke 
good wine, than if he dranke none, as Avicen sayth. And the 
cause why, is by reason that of good wine (more than of any 
other drinkes) are engendered and multiplyed subtile spirits 
cleane and pure. . . . These wines are good for men of cold 
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and flegmaticke complexion ; for such wines redresse and 
amende the coldnesse of complexion." Sherris-sa€k=* ^txry.* 

97 Apprehensive. Cf. Every Man out of his Humour, " You 
are too quick, too apprehensive." 

Forgetive, * Inventive.' (From "forge," not "forget"). 

Attach. * Arrest.' Cf. ii. 2. 3, note. 

112 Kept by a devil. Gold mines, according to popular 
superstition, were guarded by evil spirits. Cf. Certaine Secrete 
Wonders of Nature, by Edward Fenton (1569), " There appeare 
at this day many strange visions and wicked spirites in the 
metal-mines of the Great Turke." 

126 Tempering between my finger and my thumb. The soft 
wax used for sealing had to be manipulated before it could be 
used. Cf. Venus and Adonis, 565, " What wax so frozen but 
dissolves with tempering ? " 

Scene 4. 

The king's death is now close at hand, but he still returns to 
his favourite project of a crusade, even in the presence of a 
conviction that his reign is all but over. That conviction shows 
itself in his anxiety to ensure the mutual good-will of his sons. 

2 Debate. * Contention.* Cf. Cymbeline, i. 4. 173, "I am no 
further your enemy : she is not worth our debate." 

5 Addressed, * Prepared.* Cf. As You Like It^ v. 4. 162, 
" Duke Frederick addressed a mighty power." 

6 Well invested; i.e. appointed with all necessary powers and 
securities. 

27 Omit him not, * Do not leave him alone.' Cf. Measure 
for Measure, iv. 3, 77, " What if we do omit this reprobate till 
he were well inclined ? " 

30 If he be observed, * If due observance or deference is paid 
to him.' This is the sense in Hamlet, iii. i. 162, " The observed 
of all observers." 

34 As humorous as winter, *As liable to sudden changes of 
temper as winter to sudden changes of weather.' So King 
John, iii. I. 1 19, Fortune is described as "her humorous lady- 
ship.' Malone was puzzled by the phrase, because " a winter's 
day is of too decided a character." Shakspeare's observation 
of winter weather (not one winter's day) was, however, more 
accurate than Malone's. 

35 Flaws congealed in the spring of day, "A flaw is a sudden 
gust of wind, supposed to be caused by the sudden melting of 
congealed vapours, under the morning sun." (Warburton.) 
" Flaw " is common for a " gust ; " but the difficulty of seeing 
what a "congealed gust" can mean su|[ge3ts the interpretation 
given by Edwards, "Flaws are small blades of ice which are 
struck on the edges of the water in winter mornings." 
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44 That the united^ &c. ' So that the vessel of their united 
blood, despite the poison of covert insinuations, which the 
conditions of the times will certainly set working, may never 
leak, though the poison be as virulent as^aconite;" i,e. So shall 
you secure a firmly united brotherhood.* Malone, however, is 
followed by Schmidt in taking " suggestion " in its common use 
of " temptations, which the period of youth is sure to stir up in 
the blood." But the whole point is that Clarence, by doing as 
he is urged, will keep the brothers friendly — which seems quite 
lost by Malone's rendering. 

48 Rash, * Quick/ * violent/ * sudden.' Cf. Richard IL 
ii. I. 33, "His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last;" and 
Winter'' s Tale^ i. 2. 319, "With no rash potion, but with a 
lingering dram." 

53 Other his continiml followers, " Other," instead of 
"others," is the earlier form ("othere"). 

58 Weeps, 'Drops as in tears.* Cf. Lucrece^ I375f "Many 
a dry drop seemed a weeping tear ; " and As You Like It, ii. 4. 53, 
" Said with weeping tears, * Wear these for my sake.' '* 

66 Towards fronting, &c. ' Towards the peril and decay that 
face him.* 

67 Beyond; i.e. *your view of him misses its mark;' *you 
take a wrong view.' 

71 Which once attained; i,e, 'which word being once mastered.* 

79 '7w seldom, &c. * The bee is not wont to desert her comb 
because she has made it in dead carrion.* So the Prince will 
not be likely to give up the comrades amonjp^ whom he has 
deliberately chosen to live, having learned to find their society 
pleasant. 

90 In his particular. * Duly particularised.* " His " used 
for " its." Cf. i. 2. 102, note. ' 

gi A summer bird, &c. ; i,e, a bird by hearing whose note we 
know that summer is at hand. 

99 Are by the sheriff of Yorkshire overthrown. The final 
rising, in which Northumberland and Bardolph were defeated 
and slain by the Sheriff of Yorkshire, took place two years 
after the Archbishop of York's rising, and six years before 
Henry's actual death. 

105 She either gives, &c Cf. the lines known as Burns* s Grace — 
" Some hae meat, an' canna eat. 
Some can eat, an' want it ; 
I hae meat, an' I can eat — 

For which the Lord be thankit." 
But, unlike King Henry, Fortune comes " with both hands full " 
to the speaker in this case. 

Ill Much ill, " Much "=* very ' is common. Cf. yulius 
Ccesar, iv. 3. 255, " I am much forgetful." 

I 
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119 IVroughi the mure , , , so tkin, * Worn the wall so thin.' 
Daniel, in his Dissention between the Houses of Yorke and Lan- 
caster^ ed. 1595, has a similar expression regarding Henry — 
** Wearing the wall so thin, that now the mind 
Might well look thorough, and his frailty find." 

The presumption is that Daniel's lines were earlier, and suggested 
Shakspeare's. For "mure," cf. Hey wood, Golden Age, 161 1, 
" Girt with a triple mure of shining brass." 

1 21-128 The belief in portents preceding great events, 
especially deaths, was evidently strong in Shakspeare's time, 
and he makes free use of it {e.g, in Julius Casar), as of the 
supernatural generally. But if he had rested much belief in 
such things himself, he would hardly have allowed Hotspur to 
indulge in the healthy and unequivocal scepticism of the scene 
with Glendower, First Part, iii. i. 1-70. 

121 Fear me. * Frighten me.' Ci, Merchant of Venice, u,!,^-^ 

" I'tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine 
Hath feared the valiant" 

122 Unfathered heirs. Births contrary to natural laws. 

123 As the year, *As if the year.' Cf. Cymbeline, v. 5. 180— 

'* He spake of her, as Dian had hot dreams 
And she alone were cold." 

125 The river hath thrice flowed, Steevens gives the date of 
this remarkable phenomenon, October 12, 141 1. 
128 Sick'd, for "sickened." Cf. ii. I. 85, note. 

Scene 5. 

The Prince of Wales's various speeches and acts in this scene 
are governed by very complex motives. When he enters, the 
only hint that he feels any strong emotion is in his marked 
brusquerie. When he removes the crown, the thought uppermost 
in his mind clearly is, that the inheritance must at all costs be 
guarded. Warwick's report shows that in the interval he allowg 
the grief and affection he has habitually concealed to master 
him, and this is quite in accordance with the description he 
gives of the way in which he apostrophised the crown. 

2 Unless some dully &c. Evidently with a view to inducing 
sleep. "It appears from various parts of our author's works 
that he thought music contributed to produce sleep." (Malone.) 
But the belief is a commonplace. 

Dull ; i.e, producing dullness or drowsiness. So Henry 
addresses sleep (iii. i. 15), " O thou dull god." Cf. also 
Hamlet, iii. 2. 236 — 

" My spirits grow dull, and fain would I beguile 
The tedious day with sleep." 
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Enter Prince Henry, Holinshed gives the following account : 
'* During this his last sicknesse, he caused his crowne (as some 
write) to be set on a pillow at his bed's head, and suddenlie his 
pangs so sore troubled him that he laie as though all his uitall 
spirits had been from him departed. Such as were about him, 
thinking uerelie that he had beene departed, couered his face 
with a Tinnen cloth. The prince his sonne being hereof aduer- 
tised, entered into the chamber, tooke awaie the crowne and 
departed. The father being suddenlie reuiued out of that 
trance, quicklie perceived the lacke of his crowne ; and hauing 
knowledge that the prince his sonne had taken it awaie, caused 
him to come before his presence, requiring of him what he 
meant so to misuse himself. The prince with a good audacitie 
answered : Sir, to mine and all men's judgements you seemed 
dead in this world, and therefore I as your next heire apparant 
tooke that as mine owne, and not as yours. Well, faire sonne 
(said the king with a great sigh), what right I had to it God 
knoweth. Well (said the prince), if you die king, I will haue 
the garland, and trust to keepe it with the sword against all 
mine enemies, as you have done." But the defence Shakspeare 
puts in the Prince's mouth has no authority from Holinshed. 

Setting the crown on the king's pillow when he was dying 
seems to have been a French custom. 

7 Who saw the Duke of Clarence .?= ' Has any one seen ? ' 

24 Ports, 'Gates.' Cf. the "West-port" of Edinburgh; 
and CoriolanuSy v. 6. 6 — « Him I accuse 

The city ports by this hath entered." 

26 Biggin* * Night-cap.* Cf. Ben Jonson, VolponCy ** Get 
you a biggin more, your brain brakes loose." For the sentiment 
cf. iii. I, the king's invocation. 

30 That scalds with safety, * That bums the wearer, while it 
protects him.' 

35 RigoL 'Circle.' Cf. Lucrece, 1745 — 

" About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black blood a watery rigol goes." 

41 Which, as immediate^ &c. * To me, as coming next in 
place and blood, it is an inheritance.' Cf. Much Ado, iv. i. 
I37» "This shame derives itself from unknown loins." 

60-80 Various editors have attempted to rearrange and re- 
divide these lines, so as to make them run without a break, in 
spite of the obvious dramatic appropriateness of broken lines in 
the king's condition. 

68 Broke, Cf. i. i. 10, note. 

70 Engrossed, * Accumulated.' Cf. 80, "engrossments." 

71 Strange-achieved, 'Procured from elsewhere,' or 'by 
strange means.' 
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74 Tolling, So the Quarto. Later editions "culling," a 
needless change. To " toll " is to * take toll.* King John^ iii. 

'•^54— "No Italian priest 

Shall tithe or toll in our dominions." 

76 Our^ if emphasized, serves the part of a dissyllable. 
Otherwise, it is difficult to make the line sound right. 

79 Engrossments, Cf. 71, supra, 

81 Determined, 'Terminated,* *put an end to him.' Cf. 
intransitive use, Coriolani*Sy iii. 3. 43, " Must all determine 
here?" i,e, * Is the whole matter to be settled on the spot ?* 

86 By beholding him, *By reason of beholding him.' So 
Richard II, ii. i. 52, " Feared by their breed, and famous by 
their birth." 

98 My cloud of dignity^ &c A strong wind keeps rain 
from falling, the cloud from dissolving. Henry's " dignity " is 
like a cloud which will dissolve with the slightest lull in the 
breeze. 

103 Sealed up my expectation, * Set the seal to my opinion ; ' 
ue, confirmed it. 

108 Hour, Dissyllable. In 102 and 1 10 it should probably 
be read as a monosyllable. So in 77 " our " is a dissyllable at 
the beginning, a monosyllable in the middle of the line, 

\2'^ Neighbour confines, 'Neighbouring territories.' Richard 
II, i. 3. 137, "Might from our quiet confines fright fair 
peace. " 

128 Shall double gild his treble guilt. See i. i. 120, note. 
Warburton and Pope wished to reject this line, as unworthy of 
Shakspeare, and Johnson considers that it " disgraces a few that 
precede and follow it." This particular paronomasia occurs in 
Marlowe's Hero and Leander also. The same tendency is 
illustrated in 135, 136. 

146 Let m^ no more^ &c. *Let me no more rise from this 
obedience, this prostrate and outward bending, which is taught 
me by the inward loyalty of my spirit.* 

Obedience =* ohtisscacQ^ 'the act showing obedience;* pre- 
cisely as " curtsey'* is the 'act showing courtesy.* 

162 In medicine potable, Cf. Chaucer, Prologue ^ ' For gold 
in phisike is a cordial.* It was an old belief that gold made 
potable, i,e, dissolved in medicine, has a powerful effect, "that 
the incorruptibility of gold might be communicated to the body 
impregnated with it." (Johnson.) 

185 Henry claimed the throne as the nearest heir on Richard*s 
abdication. The abdication was compulsory ; and Henry was 
not the nearest heir. Henry claimed also by right of conquest, 
and election by Parliament ; and the last or Parliamentary title 
was the only tolerably constitutional one he had« 
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189 The soil of the achievement. * Whatever reproach attended 
the achievement.' 

192 To upbraid^ &c. * To reproach Ine with having only won 
the crown by their help, and then casting them off.' 

195 Fears. * Danger,' * cause Of fear,' as in i. i. 95, "Hold 
it fear or sin to speak the truth." Cf. also " fear " = * frighten,' 
sc. 4. 121. 

199 The mode. * The state of affairs.' 

Purchased, * Acquired by means other than inheritance;' 
not necessarily 'bought.' M. Mason says it means "unjustly 
acquired," but that is not implied in other passages. Cf. Lovers 
Labour ^s Lost, i. i. 73, ** Which with pain purchased, doth 
inherit pain." Also Antony and Cleopatra^ i. 4. 14 — 

" His faults in him seem as the spots of heaven, 
More fiery by night's blackness ; hereditary 
Rather than purchased." 

200 In a more fairer sort. The double comparative is fre- 
quent. Cf. Merchant of Venice, iv. I. 251, "How much more 
elder art thou than thy looks." Cf. also the double superlative, 
" Most stillest," iii. i. 28. 

201 Successively; i.e. as inheritor. Cf. Richard III. iii. 7. 

'35 " Not as protector, steward, substitute . . . 

But as successively from blood to blood. 
Your right of birth, your empery, your own." 

204-211 And all my friends i &c. The constructions through- 
out are obscure, but the sense seems to be, ' You must make my 
friends yours. My old friends who helped me I cut off for my 
own protection. And I intended to take many of the powerful 
nobles to Palestine, to distract their attention from my title to 
the throne.' Henry is thinking of one set of friends in 205, and 
of another in 206, though there is no change in construction ; 
and by the time he reaches "many" in 211, the idea of 
"friendship" has been displaced by that of the "power" 
referred to in 208. There is no want of clearness in the dying 
king's ideas, but there is a want of clearness in his expression of 
them. 

214 Foreign quarrels. A favourite policy to divert attention 
from domestic affairs in general. 

218 How I came, &c. Henry's repentance for his sin, which 
he makes no attempt to minimise, is curiously but naturally 
combined with a strong anxiety that the ends he, sought by 
sinning may be secured, and the effects of the sin be perpetuated. 

221 You won ity &c. The Prince is as direct and simple in 
his view and language as his father is subtle. He considers that 
the question of rights has been settled in the open field, and is 
perfectly ready to contest it again in the open field. 
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230 Makes a period, 'Comes to an end.' Cf. Richard III. 
i. 3. 238, ** O, let me make the period to my curse." 

235 Even there my life must end. "At length he recouered 
his speech, and understanding and perceiuing himselfe in a 
strange place, which he knew not, he willed to know if the 
chamber had anie particular name, whereimto answer was made 
that it was called Jerusalem. Then said the king. Lauds be 
giuen to the father of heauen, for now I know that I shall die 
here in this chamber, according to the prophesie of me declared, 
that I should depart this life in Jerusalem." 

27^*1 In Jerusalem. This ** prophesy" has parallels. Robert 
Guiscard, kbg of Sicily, was told he should die at Jerusalem, 
and died at a **city of Jerusalem," in Cephallonia, as the con- 
temporary historian, Anna Comnena, relates. Moreover, the 
Orygynale Crony kU of Andrew of Wyntown and Lodge's 
Demi Conjured relate how Pope Sylvester sold himself to the 
fiend, arranging that he was not to die till he saw Jerusalem. _ 
His Jerusalem was a **kirk" — ** Jerusalem in Vy Laterane/" 
According to Lodge, however, the pope outwitted the devil. 



Act V. -Scene i. 

I By cock and pie. The "Cock and Pye," i.e, magpie, is an 
old ale-house sign. The oath is a common one, and may have 
a less simple origin. Steevens derives from "God " (cf. "Cock's- 
wounds") and "Pie," the index of daily services. Douce thinks 
it a corruption of peacock-pie, from the practice of making 
solemn vows on occasion of festivals, when a peacock-pie was 
served. 

5 Note Shallow's capacity for vain repetitions. 

9 William Cook. An instance of the way surnames came 
into gradual use. They were not yet thoroughly hereditary 
among the working classes. 

II Precepts ; i.e, warrants. 
18 Cast. * Reckoned up.* 

22 Hinckley is in Leicestershire. 

26 Kickshaws. * Quelquechose.* 

28 A friend V the court , &c. Cf. Chaucer, Romaunt of the 

Rose — << For frende in courte aie better is 

Than peny is in purse, certis. " 

35 Woncot. Probably Wilnecote of Wincote, in Warwick- 
shire ; possibly Wolphmancote (called Ovencote), in the same 
county. Sir Thomas Lucy, of whom Shallow is supposed to be 
a portrait or caricature, lived at Charlecot, in Warwickshire. 
" Wincot " is mentioned in the Taming of the Shrew^ Ind. 2. 21, 
" Marion Hacket, the fat ale-wife of Wincot." 
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40 Davy's theory seems quite in accord with the course of 
"Justice's justice" in those days. Cf. speech of Lord Keeper 
Nicholas Bacon (father of Francis Bacon) in 1559 : "Is it not 
a monstrous disguising to have a justice a maintainer, acquitting 
some for gain, enditing others for malice, bearing with him as 
his servant, overthrowing the other as his enemy. 

59 Sembable coherence. * Similarity and agreement' 

64 In consent, * In agreement.' 

66 Near ; i.e, on terms of confidence with. 

74 Four terms, or two actions, * Four legal terms, a long 
enough time to get through two actions for debt.* 

76 Sad. * Serious.' Cf. As You Like It, iii. 2. 227, " Speak, 
sad brow and true maid" 

Scene 2. 

31 You stand in coldest expectation ; ue, *you have the least 
prospect of being treated with warmth.* 

34 Against your stream of quality. * Against the tendency of 
your character,' 'against the grain.' 

38 A ragged and forestalVd remission. ** Raggedy in our 
author's licentious diction, may easily signify beggarly, mean, 
base, ignominious." (Johnson.) Forestall* dy * asked for before- 
hand.* The Chief Justice means that it will not be for him to 
sue for pardon. If the king grant it unasked, that is another 
affair. Mason thinks " forestall'd " contains the idea of refusal = 
* which it has already been decided not to grant,* quoting iv, 5. 
141, "I had forestall'd this dear and deep rebuke,*' where he 
takes " forestall " == * stop,' * prevent.' (See Glossary. ) 

48 Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds. Alluding to the not 
unusual practice of Eastern monarchs, on their accession, putting 
to death everyone sufficiently near the throne in blood to become 
a possible claimant. There is perhaps a special reference to the 
accession of Mahomet on the death of Amurath III., January 
i8th, 1595-6. Amurath dying, Mahomet's supporters kept the 
fact secret (fearing the popular preference for a younger son, 
Amurath) till Mahomet arrived at Constantinople. Whereupon 
"he presently after caused all his brethren to be invited to a 
solemn feast in the court, whereunto they, yet ignorant of Uieir 
father's death, came cheerfully as men fearing no harm ; but, 
being come, were there all most miserably strangled." (Knolles.) 
We may infer that Shakspeare wrote this passage after the 
beginning of 1 596. 

71 Easy ; i.e. a light matter. 

73 Use the person ; i.e. act as representative of^ 

79 Presented, 'Represented.' 

90 Mock your workings^ &c. * Mock your own acts performed 
by your substitute.* 
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92 Propose ; i.e. imagine. 

93 So is emphatic =* in like manner,' in this and 94, 95. 
99 In your state; i.e. in your royal character. 

109 Proper. *Own.' A use surviving in such phrases as 
" in his own proper person." Cf. Twelfth Nighty v. I. 327, " At 
my proper cost. 

115 Remembrance, 'Admonition/ 'bringing to mind.' Cf. 
142, note. 

123, 124 My father is gone^ &c. 'My father and I must be 
counted as having exchanged characters ; for my character of 
wildness is buried in his grave, and his character of wisdom 
remains with me.' 

129 After, 'According to.' Cf. Prayer Book, "Neither 
reward us after our iniquities." This use only survives in such 
phrases as " after the manner," " after the example," and when 
we talk of engravings, &c., "after Raphael." 

132 MingU with the state of floods. State =*msi}esty* (cf. 
supra, "As you are a king, speak- in your state"). So "state 
of floods " would seem to mean * most majestic of floods ; * i.e, 
mingle no longer with floods (flowing, as opposed to ebbing, 
streams) of vanity, but with floods of majesty. 

141 Accite. 'Summon.' 

142 Remembered. 'Mentioned.' Cf. the common phrase, 
"Remember me to So-and-so." The stages in the word's 
meaning are : (i) * report ; ' (2) ' call to mind ' (my own or some 
one else's) ; (3) the usual reflexive sense, ' call to my own mind.' 

Scene 3. 

Falstaff" has got Shallow, and more particularly Silence, into 
a highly intoxicated state. The general rejoicing over Pistol's 
news is almost pathetic in view of what is really going to happen. 

3 Caraways. A confection of caraway seeds. (It is stated 
that a kind of apple, and also a kind of pear, is known by this 
name. ) Caraways were commonly supplied at dessert in Shak- 
speare's time. Cf. Cogan, Haven of Health (1586), "We are 
wont to eat carawaies, or biskets, or some other kind of comfits 
or seedes, together with apples." 

8 Good air, "Justice Shallow alludes to a witticism frequent 
among rusticks, who, when talking of a healthy country, plea- 
santly observe, ' Yes, it is a good air; more run away than die.' " 
(Holt White.) 

II Husband, i.q, "husbandman," "man" being supplied from 
" serving man," as in such a phrase as, " He was a wise man, 
and a good." 

16 Silence sober is a man of few words ; Silence drunk is 
irrepressible. 
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22 Ever among, 'AH the while/ (Murray.) Cf. Bale, "I 
am his gostly father and techear amonge;" and Morte Arthur 
(1440), " Hys fader dred he euyr among." Or, * here and there,* 
* to and fro ; ' or corrupted from " ever and anon." 

27 Preface, * Good luck to you.' See Glossary. Cf. Springes 
for Woodcocks (1606), "Preface, quoth Fulvius, fill us t'other 
quart ; " and Heywood's Epigrams — 

" I came to be merry, wherewith merrily 
Proface. Have among you," &c. 

29 The hearths all ; i.e, the good will is the important thing. 
" You must" take the will for the deed." Davy^ apology for 
his master's provision marks his position in the household as 
universal director. 

32 My 'wife has all. Farmer suggests " My wife's as all ; " 
t,e, as all women. 

34 ' Tis merry in hall, &c. A proverb. Quoted as a song in 
The Serving Man^s Comfort (1598). It occurs also in Adam 
Dacre's poem, The Life of Alexander — 

" Merry swithe it is in halle, 
When the berdes waveth alle ; " 

and again in William Stafford's Briefe Conceipte of English 
Follicye (1581), "It is a common proverbe, It is merry in hall 
when beardes wag all." 

35 Merry Shrove-Ode, A period of special licence and fes- 
tivity, to prepare for the fasting of Lent. 

49 Now comes in the sweet 0^ the night, Cf. ii. 4. 342, " Now 
comes in the sweetest morsel o' the night;" and Autolycus* 
song. Winter's Tale, "Then comes in the sweet o* the year." 

52 Fill the cupy &c. Said to be from an old song. 

59 Once, 'Some time or other.' Cf. Merry Wives, iii. 

4. 103, "I pray thee, once to-night, give my sweetheart this 
* 11 
nng. 

70 You have done me right, A drinking phrase. Cf. Ben 
Jonson, in The Silent Woman, " Ha' you done me right, gentle- 
men ? " and Massinger, in The Bondman — 

" These glasses contain nothing ; do me right 
As ere you hope for liberty." 

" Do me right " = ' drink my toast.' 

72 Dub me htight, Malone quotes the Yorkshire Tragedy, 
" They call it knighting in London when they drink upon their 
knees." 

73 Samingo, ' San Domingo.' Warton says there is a black- 
letter ballad about a " San Domingo," or " Signior Domingo," 
who is celebrated for his feats of drinking. Possibly a libel on 
Saint Dominic, because the beg^ng Friars were reputed to" 
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enjoy good cheer. Cf. a song in Nashe's Summer^ s Last Will 
and Testament ( 1 600)— 

'* Monsieur Mingo for quaffing doth surpass 
In cup, or can, or glass ; 
God Bacchus, do me right, 
And dub me knight, 

Domingo." 

87 But goodman Puff of Barson, But— * excepting.* For the 
jest, cf. " * Sir John, you live in great infamy.' * He that buckles 
him in my belt cannot live in less.* " Barson^ probably Barston, 
in Warwickshire, between Coventry and Solyhull. Cf. v. I. 35, 
note on Woncot. 

loi Besonian, " Besogno," * beggar.' Cf. 2 Henry VI, 
iv. I. 134, "Great men oft die by vile Bezonians." 

106 Do thiSf andfi^ me^ &c. Pistol makes the sign known as 
" figging," a form of msult borrowed either from Spain or Italy. 

119 As nail in door. The proverbial dead door-nail is the 
one on which the knocker raps, which may therefore be supposed 
to be most particularly dead. 

Scene 4. 

15 Thin man in a censer. Referring to the embossed figures 
on the thin metal lid of a censer. Censers, or firepans, were 
familiar in the household (where odours were allowed to 
accumulate) with a view to purifying the air, or at least varying 
the smell. 

16 Blue-Bottle, The beadles were arrayed in blue. 

26 Atomy, Mrs. Quickly probably means "anatomy," al- 
luding to his leanness, but possibly " atom." 



Scene 5. 

This scene, narrating the downfall of Falstaff, makes some 
commentators indignant. But the actual punishment awarded 
is by no means severe. Sir John is disappointed of honours to 
which he has no sort of claim, and banished from the king's 
person. Considering that he has never shown the slightest 
regard for the Prince, except from motives of the purest self- 
seeking, it is difficult to grasp the " injustice " involved. 

I More rushes. Rushes, to conceal the general uncleanness 
and litter, were habitually strewn on the floors of roonis, and 
may well have been employed in the streets for a like reason 
on state occasions. Scavenging worthy of the name is a very 
modem institution. 

Enter Fatstaff^ &c. Sir John's carefolly-caiculated travel- 
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stains, the elaborate humbug of his anxiety to see the Prince, 
are a fitting prelude to the Nemesis awaiting him. 

21 Shift me; i.e, change my clothes. 

29 'Tis all in every part ; ue. all in all, the one thing of 
importance. The phrase standing alone is nonsense, like other 
phrases of Pistol's — a kind of paraphrase, the meaning of which 
is discovered by re-translation. Pistol may have had in his head 
a sentence about the soul, in Drayton's Mortimeriados — 
" And as his soul possesseth head and heart, 
She 's all in all, and all in every part; " 
i.e, completely permeates the body. 

41 God save thy grace, &c. "A similar scene occurs in the 
anonymous Henry V, Falstaff and his companions address the 
king in the same manner, and are dismissed as in this play of 
Shakspeare." (Steevens.) 

42 Imp, * Child.' Pistol uses the same expression of Henry, 
in Henry V, iv. 1. 45. The word does not seem to have attained 
its modem uncomplimentary sense; but Pistol, and Armado 
and Holofemes in Lovers Labour *s Lost, are the only people in 
whose mouths Shakspeare puts it. 

47 My king! my Jove I From Daniel's Complaint of Rosa" 
mond— " Dost thou not see how that thy king, thy Jove, 
Lightens forth glory on thy dark estate ? " 

53 Make less thy body, &c. Warburton notes that the king is 
on the verge of finding jest irresistible when he sees Falstaff; 
in fact the temptation overcomes him, and he has to pull himself 
up in 1. 56. Henry's treatment of Falstaff is transcribed from 
Holinshed, who gives the following account : " Immediately 
after that he was inuested k3aig, and had receiued the crowne, 
he determined with himselfe to putte upon him the shape of a 
new man, turning insolence and wildness into grauitie and 
sobemesse; and whereas he had passed his youth in wanton 
pastime and riotous misorder, with a sort of misgouemed mates, 
and unthriftie playfeers, he now banished them from his presence 
(not unrewarded nor yet unprjeferred), inhibitii^ them upon a 
great payne, not once to approche, lodge or sojoume within ten 
miles of his courte or mansion," &c The fact that the banished 
knight is allowed a competence, and the chance of retrieving 
himself if he amends his manner of life, is to be noted. 

The somewhat stilted manner of the king's speech is to be 
fairly accounted for by the considerations that he is labouring 
under a strong temptation to jest, and that the task of "cutting" 
Falstaff is in itself irksome; while he has certainly lacked 
practice in delivering homilies. 

75 Yea, marry. Sir Jdhn. One would have liked Sir John 
to be spared this — ^that he should be so completely overwhelmed 
as to suffer Shallow himself to jest at his expense. 
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80 Advancements ; Le. do not fear that you will miss promotion. 

87 Colour, 'Pretence.' Cf. i. 2. 222, note. 

92 The Fleet The reason for this is not apparent. Perhaps 
it may be taken merely as a bit of otherwise superfluous severity, 
to prevent FalstafF from feeding any delusive hopes. 

97 Sifortuna^ &c. See ii. 4. 195, note. 

107 Our civil swords ; Le. swords that have been used in civil 
strife hitherto. Cf. Northumberland's punning phrase, Richard 
II, iii. 3. 102 — 

" The king of heaven forbid our lord the king 
Should so with civil and uncivil arms 
Be rushed upon." 

108 / heard a bird so sing, Cf. the ballad of The Rising in 
the North — ■ « i heare a bird sing in mine eare 

That I must either fight or flee.'* 

Johnson complains of the "lame and impotent conclusion." 
In fact, it is not a conclusion at all ; it is a sort of notice of 
Henry V, in preparation. As pointed out in the Introduction, 
the Second Part of Henry IV, is in no sense a really complete 
play, but the middle episode of the three which make up the 
complete Life of Henry V. It opens with a summary of what 
happened at the close of Part I. ; it closes with an announcement 
of what is going to happen in what is really Part III. 

Epilogue. 

This is added by way of rounding off the " lame and impotent 
conclusion" — an address to '*our kind friends- in front." The 
gist of it is in the last paragraph, which contains a definite notice 
of Henry V, to come : a disclaimer against the suggestion that 
Falstaff" is to be confused with the real Sir John Oldcastle (whose 
name it is probable that he originally bore. See Appendix); 
and finally a prayer for the Queen. Various references show 
that it was customary for the players at the conclusion of a 
performance to pray for their principal patrons. 



GLOSSARY 

(Parallel passages and illustrations given in the notes are not repeated 

in the Glossary.) 



abated (i. i. 117), 'reduced* — of metal, to a lower temper. 
Note. 

acdte (ii. 2. 52), (i) induce;' (v. 2. 141) (2) 'summon.' 

advised (i. i. 172), 'informed/ 'aware.' 

addressed (iv. 4. 5), 'prepared.' 

affections (ii. 3. 29), ' inclinations towards that which affects 
one.' So " affections of delight " = ' tastes. ' 

after (v. 2. 129), 'according to.' 

agate (i. 2. 11), 'a small figure/ from agates with small 
figures carved on them being used as rings. See note. 

allow (i. 3. 5), ' admit,' or ' approve.' 

amongf (v. 3. 22), either * here and there ; ' or " ever among " 
is corrupted from "ever and anon;" or "all the while." 
(Murray.) 

ancient (ii. 4. 61, &c.)) 'ensign, "standard-bearer.' Corrupted 
from O.F. enseigney 'flag.' 

angfel (i. 2. 147), a coin worth ten shillings. 

apple-john (ii. 4. 2), a kind of apple, kept till it became 
shrivelled. 

appointed (iv. i. 25), 'equipped.' 

apprehensive (iv. 3. 97), 'quick.' 

apt (i. I. 213), 'suitable.' 

arrant (ii. i. 37), 'thorough-paced,' a form of "errant," i.q. 
" wandering. '* As with " vagrant " and " vagabond," it became 
connected with evil-doers, and so lost its proper sense, and 
became merely an intensive to abusive epithets. 
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assemblance (iii. 2. 242), (i) 'semblance/ ' outward appear- 
ance/ but possibly (2) 'assemblage,' ue, 'putting together/ so 
'bulk.* Der. (i) adsimu/argf 'feign/ from similiSf 'like;* (2) 
Low Latin adsimulare^ ' collect/ from simuL 

attach (ii. 2. 3; iv. 2. 109), 'arrest.' 

attend (i. i. 3), 'await/ like Fr. attendre. In modem usage 
= ' accompany/ except when used with "on'* or "to.** 

awful (iv. I. 176), 'obedient;* i,e, not (as more commonly) 
inspiring awe, h\A feeling awe. 

B 
band (i. 2. 26), 'bond.' 

bear in hand (i. 2. 30), 'keep in expectation.' 

beaver (iv. i. 120). Properly the lower part of a helmet, 
but here confused with the vizor, Der, Fr. bavih^e^ 'bib;' 
baver^ 'slobber.* 

beetle (i. 2. 209), *a heavy mallet* A Three-man beetle is 
a beetle with three handles, requiring three men to work it. 
There are two long handles ; the third is short, being only used 
to give it a hoist up after a blow. Conn, "beat.** 

beshrew (ii. 3. 45), 'curse;' lit. 'call me wicked.* From 
schrewey 'wicked,' whence also "shrewd" in the sense (i) 
'cunning,' (2) 'bitter,' 'severe,' as in the phrase "a shrewd 
blow." 

besonian (v. 3. iii), 'beggar,' from Italian besogno. 

biggin (iv. 5. 26), 'cap,' 'night-cap,* frona the Fr. bJ^uin, 
'cap,' named apparently from the "beguines," members of a 
religious order. 

bravely (ii. 4. 46). "Bravery" is (i) 'finery,* (2) 'valour.' 
Cf. the similar double sense of " gallant." 

buckle (i. I. 141), 'bend.' 

bung (ii. 4. 116), 'purse,' or 'pocket.* "Filthy bung'* 
clearly means * cut-purse,' or something of the kind. Perhaps 
we should read " filch-bung." 

burst (iii. 2. 299), 'broke.' 

hut (passim), (i) 'without,' (2) hence 'except,* (3) hence 
elliptically=' nothing except,' 'only,' and (iv. 2. 23), 'anything 
except/ 
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caliver (hi. 2. 252), a light hand-gun. The same word as 
calibre^ * bore,* * quality/ probably as being a gun of a particular 
bore. Ital. calibro, der. uncertain, perhaps qua iidra=* of VfYiSit 
weight;' or Arab, qtcdlib^ * mould for casting.* 

caraways (v. 3. 3), a confection of caraway seeds. 

cast (i. I. 166), 'reckon/ *.sum up,' as we talk of "casting 
an account." 

chamber (ii. 4. 46), (i) *room,* (2) 'a small piece of 
ordnance.' 

cheater (ii. 4. 88, &c.). (i) " Cheater "=* card-sharper,' 

(2) line 94, "cheater" = *escheator,* an exchequer official. 

(3) Possibly Falstaff means "cheetah," with which interpretation 
the context agrees admirably. But though hunting-leopards 
were certainly known, there is no other sign of the Indian name 
for them having found a way to England at this time. 

clout (iii. 2. 43), *the centre of the mark,' in archery. 

^ colour (i. 2. 222), 'excuse,' 'pretext* 

commodity (i. 2, 224), 'convenience,' 'profit.' 

complices (i. i. 163), 'accomplices.' 

conceit (ii. 4. 222), 'wit.' 

consent (i. 3. 52), * agree,' * come to an agreement.' 

coster-monger (i. 2. 151), i.e, '* costard-monger "=' apple- 
seller. * 

counter (i. 2. 75), 'in the wrong direction.'' So to '*hunt 
counter" is to * follow up a false scent* 

crosses (i. 2. 207), (i) 'troubles,* (2) 'pennies.' The penny 
was stamped with a cross, so that it might be broken easily into 
four pieces. Hence the name. 

cuttle (ii. 4. 118), * a knife ; ' so here, apparently, * one who 
uses a knife,* ' a cut-purse,* or ' cut- throat' " Cuttle," " cutler," 
"cutlas," "curtal-axe," "f^«/^a«," are all from the same source 
("curtal-axe," or "curtle-axe," is merely a corruption of 
"cutlas," and was not an axe at all). 

D 

defensible (ii. 3. 38), not ' capable of being defended,' but 
* capable of defending.' 
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determined (iv. i. 164), * resolve,* 'decide;* (iv. 5. 82) *put 
an end to.* 

distempered (iii. i. 41), 'out of sorts;* not ill, but ready to 
be made so. 

dole (i, I. 169), 'division/ 'distribution.* 

draw (ii. i. 144), 'withdraw.* An unaccented first syllable 
was frequently dropped. Cf. " came *'= ' became.* 

dull (iv. 5. 2), ' drowsy.' 

E 

ettdear*d (ii. 3. 11), 'engaged.' 

engraffed (ii. 2. 55), closely attached to "graff,** "engraff," 
or " graft ** (the last form being now the commonest, but least 
correct), is to insert a slip from one plant in another, so that 
they grow together. Der. ypatpeiov, grapkium, * a pencil,* be- 
cause a slip for grafting is like a pencil. 

engross (iv. 5. 70), ' accumulate.* Cf. " engrossments.'* 

Ephesian (ii. 2. 136), ' roysterer.' 

event (i. i. 166), 'outcome' (not 'occurrence'). So we talk 
of " awaiting the event." 

F 
face-royal (i. 2. 16). See royal. 

faitor (ii. 4. 143), ' traitor ; ' lit. ' doer.* Then, from the idea 
that to "do something** is generally mischievous, a "doer*' 
became an " evil-doer." Cf. Lat. f acinus^ which came to mean 
' crime ' by a similar course. 

fancies (iii. 2. 295), 'songs.' 

fear (iv. 4. 121), 'frighten,' 'cause fear;* (i. i. 95; iv. 5. 196) 
' danger,* * cause of fear.* 

fig (v. 3. 116), 'insult by^a gesture.' 

file (i. 3. 10), ' list.' 

fillip (i. 2. 209), 'flip.* Where / and r are preceded by a 
consonant, an indefinite vowel sound is often inserted. So 
" through " becomes " thorough," and " flip " becomes " fillip.** 
And even where the vowel sound was never accented enough to 
be represented in print, scansion shows that it was sounded; 
e^. we have " handling " as a trisyllable. 
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flap-dragon (ii. 4. 227). "A flap-dragon is some small com- 
bustible body fired at one end and put afloat in a glass of liquor. 
It is an act of toper's dexterity to toss off the glass in such a 
manner as to prevent the flap-dragon from doing mischief." 
(Johnson.) 

flaw (iv. 4. 35), * small particles of ice.' The more familiar 
sense of * gust of wind * seems impossible here. 

fleshed with (i. i. 149), * having tasted.' 

foin (ii. 4. 213), * thrust/ first with an eel-spear. From O.F. 
fouine^ an ' eel-spear.' 

fondly (iv. 2. 119), * foolish.' 

forestalled (iv. 5. 140 ; v. 2. 38), ' anticipated.' So perhaps 
in the first passage = * prevented ; ' in the second, ' refused before 
asked.' The idea of prohibition found its way into " prevent," 
ue. 'precede/ in just the same way. 

forgetive (iv. 3. 97), 'ingenious/ 'constructive.' From 
" forge." 

forspent (i. i. 37), 'thoroughly worn out' "For" is an 
intensive, not to be confused with " fore." To " spend " is to 
* use up/ or * exhaust ' in any way. 

frank (ii. 2. 133), 'sty.' 

G 

Galloway nags (il 4. 172), a breed of horses, of less than 
fourteen hands, from the county of Galloway, in Scotland. 

gibbet (iii. 2. 246), 'fasten to a gibbet,' or cross-bar for 
carrying buckets and barrels. This was either carried by one 
man (in which case it was precisely like a milkmaid's bar), or 
by two (in which case the bucket or barrel was caught by claws 
at the end of two chains hung from the middle of the pole). 

go (i. 2. 150), 'pass current.' 

good-nights (iii. 2. 295), ' good-night songs.' 

guarded (iv. i. 34), ' faced,* ' with faciags.' 

H 

hautboy (iii. 2. 302), a wooden wind-instrument with a high 
tone. Der. haut bois, 

hilding (i. i, 57), ' cowardly.' Contracted from " hilderling " 
= " hinder-ling,' from "hinder" ('behind') with suffix -ling. 
Cf. " underling." 

hunt counter. See counter. 

K 
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humorous (iv. 4. 34), 'changeable;' i.e, having the humours 
disordered — the state of mental and bodily health being regarded 
as dependent on the due admixture of the four humours j viz., 
"Bloudde, fleume, cholfer, melancoly." (Sir T. Elyot.) 

hurly (iii. i. 25), * clamour.* 



imp (v. 5. 43), * child.* In Shakspeare only used by bom- 
bastic persons. Primarily, a * graft.' Der. apparently /f^/»/arif, 

* graft.* 

indeed (i. 3. 37), *make into fact;' i.e, 'hurry on.' [If the 
reading is correct. Shakspeare would probably not have hesitated 
to coin the verb on the analogy of "enact," "insinew," &c.; 
but there is no other instance, and the reading has hitherto been 
invariably r^arded as corrupt.] 

J 

jade (i. 1.45), * weary horse;* elsewhere, an * ill-conditioned * 
or * inferior * horse. The use of an epithet ordinarily abusive to 
express pity has many parallels ; e.g, " poor brute." 

K 
ken (iv. I. 151), *view.* 

kirtle (ii. 4. 252), either 'petticoat,* or *long cloak with a 
hood.' The word seems to be used in both senses. There is a 
similar uncertainty as to the garment intended by " half-kirtle " 
(v. 4. 18). 

knave (i. 2. 58, &c. ), * rogue.' Primarily, * boy * (cf. " a knave 
child " = * man-child,' in Chaucer); hence, 'servant;* hence 

* rogue.' Cf. the similar transition of varlet, q,v. 



likely (iii. 2, 238), 'fine-looking,' 'promising;* ue, likely to 
do well. 

lined (i. 3. 27), * strengthened.* 

U 

malmsey-nose (ii. i. 37), 'red-nosed,' from drinking 
Malmsey wine. Der. " Malmsey " and " Malvoisie ** are both 
corruptions of " Malvasia," a Greek port from which the wine 
came. 
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many (i. 3. 91), 'multitude.' 

mandrake (i. 2. 17), 'mandragora root/ the shape of which 
(like a " forked radish ") suggests the human figure. 

martlemas (ii. 2. 91), * hoary juvenile.' Summer weather 
in late autumn is called " St. Martin's summer," St. Martin's 
Day (Martinmas, of which " Martlemas " is a corruption) being 
on November 11. The elderly Falstaff laying claim to youth is 
likened to the late autumn calling itself summer. 

metal (i. i. 116), (i) lit. * metal;' (2) trop. * ardour,* 'vigour,* 
* mettle.' The second sense is derived from the first, and has 
become so far distinct, that we use the spelling " mettle " for it. 
In this passage the two senses seem to be rather confused. 

morrow (iii. i. 33), 'morning.' "Morrow" and ** morning" 
are the same word. Similarly, in Scotland, "mom" is used in 
both senses, " the mom's mom " meaning * to-morrow morning.' 

mure (iv. 4. 119), *wall,' 'outside.* 

N 
neif (ii. 4. 168), 'hand.* 

nice (i. I. 145), 'dainty.* Der. Lat nescius^ meaning (i) 
'ignorant,' 'foolish,' (2) 'fastidious,* (3) 'tasteful,' 'pleasant.' 

O 

obedience (iv. 5. 146), 'bow,' posture of humility. " Obei- 
sance" (Fr.^^^wflw^^) retains this meaning only. Cf. " curtsey " = 
* courtesy ; ' i,e, the movement expressing courtesy and deference. 

observe (iv.'4. 30), 'pay heed to,' 'show observance;' not 
as now, 'watch.* 

occasion (i. 3. 5), 'reason,' 'justification.' Generally 
" occasion " = the last actual link in a chain of circumstances 
which are collectively the cause — the actual "last straw." 

offer (iv. I. 158), 'threaten.' 

office (i. 3. 47), 'apartment.' 

omit (i. 4. 27), 'leave alone.' 

once (v. 3. 59), either 'for once,' or 'some time or other.' 

ouches (ii. 4. 43), (i) 'the socket in which a jewel is fitted ; * 
hence (2) an 'ornament.' The word is really not "an ouch," 
but ";a nouch." Cf. " adder " for " nadder," and " apron " for 
** napron," 
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P 

pawn (iv. 2. 112, &c.), 'pledge.* 

peasant (Induction, 33), 'country,* in opposition to the 
metropolis. 

picking (iv. i, 198), * far-fetched.' 

point (i. I. 53), 'lace,' for tying up hose, &c.; (ii. 4. 152) 
* officer's strips ; * (iv. i. 52) * martial music' 

post (Induction, 37), * messenger.' 

precepts (v. i. 11), 'warrants.' 

pregnancy (i. 2. 153), 'pregnancy of wit;' i.e. 'ready wit.' 

presently (ii. i. 170, &c.), 'at once;' now softened into 
"before long." Cf. "anon" = *in one,' 'in one moment,' 
similarly softened. 

proface (v. 3. 27), 'good luck to you.' Der. Ital. slang, 
profaccia, * may it do you good.' 

proof (iv. 3. 89), 'properly hardened condition.' 

proper (i) (ii. 2. 59) 'well-made,' 'good-looking;' (2) 
(v. 2. 109), 'own;* Fr. propre. 

purchased (iv. 5. 199), 'procured,' opposed to 'inherited;* 
perhaps with an idea of illegitimate means being employed. 

Q 

quean (ii. i. 44), 'a disreputable female.* Still in use in a 
more or less uncomplimentary sense in the provinces. " Quean ** 
and "queen" are precisely the same word, meaning 'woman.' 
As it came to be used, not of the generality, but only in a sense 
highly uncomplimentary or the reverse, a different spelling was 
adopted for the two usages. 

queasiness (i. i. 196), 'sickness.' 




oneself free by paying a debt,' 'repaying.* 
quiver (iii. 2. 261), 'quick,' 'lively.' 
quoif (i. I. 147), 'cap,' 'cloth headgear.' 



i" 
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R 

rascal (ii. 4. 38, &c.). The term applied in wood-craft to 
lean deer ; hence to unsatisfactory specimens of humanity. 

rash (iv. 4. 48), * quick,' * violent,* * sudden.' 

remember (v. 2. 142), 'mention.' hsitin memorare, 'report, 
* mention ; ' hence (2) * call to mind ' (my own or some one 
else's), as in the phrase ** remember me to so-and-so ; " hence 
(3) the ordinary reflexive usage, * recall to my own mind.' 

rescue (ii. i. 52), *'a rescue ! " a call for assistance to prevent 
an illegal rescue being carried out. 

respect (i. i. 184), 'regard,' 'consideration.* 

rigoUiv. 5. 35), 'circle.* 

royal (i. 2. 18), (i) 'kingly;* (2) 'real,' or 'royal,' a coin 
worth ten shillings. So "face-royal "=* ten-shilling face,* as 
we might pun with the word "sovereign." (iv. i. 193), (3) 
'having the king as its object,' as "I make my royal choice," 
" I make my choice of a king.'* 



sack (ii. 2. 122), a Spanish wine. Der. Fr. sec=vin sec, 
'dry wine' (Span, seco, 'dry*); Lat siccus » 

Samingo (v. 3. 73), refrain of a drinking song. Corrupted 
from "San Domingo," " San Domingo,** or ''Signior Domingo,*' 
being a toper in an early ballad — possibly from the reputation 
for enjojring " good living '* acquired by the Dominican Friars. 

sherris (iv. 3. 94), i.e, sherris-sack, sack from Xeres. See 
sack. 

shove-groat (ii. 4. 174), a game something like "squales,** 
played with coins. 

single (i. 2. 166), 'feeble,* as "single ale" is opposed to 
"double ale." Cf. the similar transition in the meaning of 
"simple.** "A simple wit** would convey precisely the idea 
here contained in " single wit." 

slops (i. 2. 24), 'loose breeches.* Cf. "slippers," 'loose 
shoes,' which, wii " sleeve ** and the verb " slip," comes from 
the same root. 

sneap (ii. i. 118), 'snub/ 'rebuke.* Allied to "snap" and 
smp. 
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sortance (iv. i. ii). To "hold sortance with " = ' assort 
with' *be of a sort with.' Der. Fr. sorte, *kind;* Lat. sors. 
Mot/ * share.' 

stop (Induction, 17), *the holes in a pipe or flute.' "So 
plain a stop " = * so easy to play on.' 

sterling (ii. i. 116), 'current English money.* From "ester- 
ling " = * easterling ' (man of the east), the London name given 
to the merchants of the Hanseatic League, whose coinage was 
particularly trustworthy. 

strangle (iv. 5. 71). " Strange-achieved "=* procured from 
outside,' i.e. with difficulty. "Strange-achieved gold" is *gold 
which is only made their own by being actively procured.' 
" Strange " means, first, * foreign,' and then * unusual/ * curious.' 
Der. Fr. estrange^ Lat extraneus, 

stratagfem (i. i. 8), (i) *a military device;' (2) hence, here 
and elsewhere in Shakspeare, * a deed of violence.' Der. (rrpa- 
Tiiyrnudt through Latin form strategemay O.Fr. sircUageme, (3) 
In ii. 4. 20 it has the common sense of ' trick.' 

success (iv. 2. 47), ' succession/ 

successively (iv. 5. 201), 'in due succession/ as heir. 

swaggerer (ii. 4. 68), * bully,' * bravo.' Referring primarily 
to a swaggering {i.e, rolling) gait. 'Swagger' is frequentative 
of Scand. swag= * sway.' 

swinge-buckler (iii. 2. 20), 'rowdy,' free fights with sword 
and buckler in the streets being a common form of rowdyism. 
Der. "swinge," 'beat,' originally 'flourish' [a whip], causal 
form of " swing." 

T 

taking up (ii. 2. 34), * borrowii^ on credit ; ' (ii. 1. 1 79) * levy.' 

tell (i. 2. i^i), *be taken in a reckoning,' 'count' — a sense 
preserved in "tell off," "all told;" "tale," in such phrases as 
"the tale of the bricks, which they did make heretofore, ye 
shall lay upon them," Exod, v. 8. Possibly, however, "I 
cannot tell " here merely means ' I do not know. 

temper (ii. i. 77), 'temperament.' Applied to the moral 
character generally, without the special sense it now has of ' self- 
-control.* Der. Lat. tempero, 'r^ulate,' 'apportion,' meaning 
* admixture of qualities.' So " to be of a good temper " is ' to 
have a properly balanced moral constitution.' Cf. humorous. 
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tester (iii. a. 257), * six-pence.' Der. O.Fr. teste ^ 'head/ the 
name being applied to the particular coin which in France was 
alone stamped with the king s (Louis XIL) head. 

theme (i. 3. 22), * design,' * proposition.' 

tidingfs (i. i. 33), *news.' Primarily, * things that happen;' 
conn. " betide." " Tide " = ' time ' is from the same origin. 

tidy (ii. 4. 212), (i) probably a general term of endearment, 
or, (2) more specifically, * plump.' Not elsewhere in Shakspeare. 
In either case, " tidy " = * seasonable,' ' timely.* Der. " tide " = 
*time.' (3) Perhaps merely a corruption (or even a printer's 
error) for " tide o' " Bartholomew. 

toll (iv. 5. 74), * take toll.' 

trade (i. i. 174), primarily, as probablv in this passage, 
'exchange.' Hence, (2) * buying and selling ; (3) 'occupation;' 
(4) like " traffic," with a derivative sense of * going to and fro.' 
Der. Lat. trado. 

traverse (iii. 2. 253), 'march,' a military term. 

truncheon (ii. 4. 128), 'drub with truncheons.' Der. dim. 
of "trunk," i.q, "tree-trunk;" so:*' cudgel.' 

U 

litis (ii. 4. 19), (i) 'row.' Der. Scand. exclamation hut^ whence 
our "hoot," which appears in Chaucer as "outhees," in legal 
Latin as "hutesium [et clamor]," and in common parlance 
"hue [and cry]." (Skeat.) Till recently (2) it was supposed 
to mean 'festivity,* 'fun.' Der. O.K. huitas^ the 'octave of a 
saint's day or festival, on the theory that the merry-making 
lasted a week, and was wildest on the last day. (Correspondence 
in Notes and Queries^ fifth series, vii. 423, 465, 503 ; viii. 24, 
63, where all the theories are fully discussed. ) 

V 

vail (i. I. 129), 'lower.* O.F. avaler, Lat. valliSf 'valley.' 

varlet (ii. i. 43), 'knave,' 'rogue;' primarily 'servant.' 
Fr. vcUety dim. of 'vassal;* Low Lat. uassalus, 'servant.* For 
the transition of sense, cf. knave, supra, 

vent (Induction, 2), 'hole,' erroneously connected vntYiventus, 
'wind.' Der. Yr, fente^ * lift ;' /endre, 'cleave.' LaL ^ndo, 
' cleave.' 

venture (i. i. 59), 'chance.* Probably "aventure" = 
'adventure,' was erroneously taken to be "a venture." Der, 
Latin adventurus, ' about to happen.* 



V 
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W 

wanton (i. i. 148), 'luxurious;* primarily 'unrestrained,* 
*uneducatei* Der. A.S. wan, privative, fo^en, p.p. oi teStty 
'draw,* 'educate.* 

wassail (i. 2. 139), 'festal.' Der. North English, "wses 
hsel,'* " be hale ; '* ue, * be well,* ' your health.' 

watch-case (iii. i. 17), * sentry-box;* "watch" =' watch- 
man ; ' less probably, ** watch *' = * time-piece. * 

waterwork (ii. i. 140), 'painted cloth,* as opposed to 
'tapestry,' to which it was reckoned inferior for decoration. 

welkin (ii. 4. 151), *sky,' 'clouds.* A.S. woken, 'cloud.' 

wheeson (ii. i. 84), 'whitsun.* Der. not "Whitsun Day," 
but " White Sunday," no doubt from the season being specially 
appointed (in northern latitudes Christmas and Easter being too 
cold) for christenings, at which white garments were worn. 
For a like reason, the First Sunday after Easter, or "Low 
Sunday,'* was called "Dominica in albis." Those who favour 
the " Whitsun Day *' theory derive the word through elaborate 
corruptions from TrevrrjKOiTTrj, which however entirely fails to 
account for the Icelandic form. "Whitsuntide** is 'Whit- 
sunday-tide.* 

wild-mare (ii. 4. 228), ' see-saw.* 



yeoman (ii. i. 3), 'bailiflf*s attendant;* primarily, as it 
appears, ' villager ; ' but the formation of the word has not been 
satisfactorily explained. 
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§1. Shakspeare's History. 

The sources from which Shakspeare derived his history are 
popular current traditions, mainly as embodied in the chronicles 
of Hall and Holinshed, partly supplemented by other writers. 
His characters are drawn on the lines suggested by these 
authorities, and the principal events are derived from their 
narratives — complete pictures based on their sketches. Shak- 
speare was in no way concerned with constitutional or antiquarian 
questions. It was not with him a matter of primary importance 
whether events actually occurred as he narrated them ; but it 
was of importance that his characters should be dramatically 
consistent, and that they should secure the sympathies of his 
audiences. Therefore he frankly accepted tradition, if tradition 
suited his purposes. He saw no necessity for going behind 
tradition for guarantees of his facts ; and he allowed himself to 
adapt tradition for the sake of a better dramatic effect. 

Nevertheless a knowledge of the facts has its advantages. 
We can never seriously, in our heart of hearts, believe in a 
Prince Harry, a Richard IH., a Wolsey, other than Shakspeare 
has drawn for us ; but it is as well to be aware that the history 
which we accept with our imaginations is occasionally different 
from the real course of events. For instance, if we crowd the 
entire reign of Henry IV. into twelve months, as Shakspeare 
does, our chronology becomes confused. 

Henry came to the throne in 1399. In 1403 came Hotspur's 
rising, terminated by the battle of Shrewsbury, where the 
Prince of Wales, not yet sixteen years old, fought, and with 
credit, but certainly did not kill Hotspur, who was double his 
age. Northumberland was punished only by a fine; but two 
years later came a fresh rising, headed by the Archbishop oT 
York. This was suppressed by means of a trick, as narrated 
by Shakspeare. The Archbishop, Mowbray, and Hastings were 
executed unconstitutionally, and naturally the archbishop s body 
began working miracles. The chronicler Hall indulges in very 
amusing vituperation of the iniquitous persons who invented this 
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story. Northumberland, who had fled to Scotland instead of 
joining the insurgents, headed a third rising in 1407, when he 
and Lord Bardolph were defeated and slain by the Sheriff of 
Yorkshire ; and it was not till 1413 that the king died. 

But in Shakspeare^s account, which starts some months before 
Shrewsbury, on the same day that Northumberland hears of his 
son's death it is also announced that ** the gentle Archbishop of 
York is up." The time allowed to elapse before the collapse of the 
rising at Gaultree forest can only be two or three months. The 
news reaches the king a few days later at most, and on the same 
day arrives the intelligence of Northumberland's overthrow by 
the Sheriff of Yorkshire ; and within a few hours of this news 
of the double triumph the king himself dies. But it is only in 
this disregard of the lapse of time, and such minor matters as 
treating Hotspur and the Prince of Wales as men of the same 
age, tluit Shakspeare deserts his authorities ; for the selection of 
the events which he chooses to depict cannot, of course, be 
regarded as desertion. 

§2. Fal8ta£r and Oldcastle. 

In regard to one character, however, Shakspeare disregarded 
the chroniclers, if we are to believe that he meant Falstaff to 
stand for Sir John Oldcastle the Lollard. But Falstaff is not 
even a caricature of the traditional Oldcastle ; and it seems 
probable Shakspeare was not thinking of Lord Cobham at all 
when he drew the fat knight, although the name of Oldcastle 
was changed to Falstaff after the first performance of the play. 

There is practically no doubt that Falstaff was originally 
called Oldcastle. In the First Part the Prince addresses him as 
"my old lad of the castle;" in the Second Part ^\Olci." once 
appears in the Quarto instead of ^^Fal.;" and the Epilogue 
expressly mentions that Falstaff is not " Oldcastle who died a 
martyr," which would be pointless unless there was some reason 
for supposing that Falstaff was meant for the Lollard. In fact, 
Shakspeare probably adopted, without much consideration, the 
name of Prince Harry's chief boon companion in the play 
called Tike Famous Victories of Henry the Fift; and altered it 
on finding that offence was given by the identification of Falstaff 
and Oldcastle, the reprobate and the Lollard martyr. 

§3. Sir William Gascoign. 

The Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench is treated by 
Shakspeare in strict accord with tradition. It is Sir Thomas 
Elyot (1531) who tells the famous story referred to in the play : 
how, when he inflicted the due penalty on some servant of the 
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Prince's for riotous doings, the Prince threatened to strike him 
while he sat on the bench. Whereupon Gascoign committed 
the Prince to prison for contempt of court ; the Prince sub- 
mitted to his jurisdiction ; and the king, hearing the story, 
thanked God for giving him a servant who dared do justice on 
his son, and a son who knew how to own himself in the wrong. 
Shakspeare makes no reference to Gascoign's courage in refusing 
his sanction to the entirely illegal condemnation and execution 
of the Archbishop of York and his fellow-insurgents ; but he 
follows the chroniclers in making Henry V., on his accession, 
retain the Chief Justice in his office. 

The tradition is too inspiriting to be lightly given up. But it 
is only tradition ; unrecorded before the middle of the sixteenth 
century; unsupported by any mention in the legal records of 
the Prince being committed ; possible only if the Prince was a 
much more hot-headed youth than we have certain ground for 
reckoning him. Yet we cannot regard the absence of evidence 
as proof positive that the tradition was baseless ; nor need we, 
with Henry's most recent biographer, refuse to believe that one 
Prince of Wales was committed for contempt of court, on the 
ground that a previous Prince of Wales (Edward II.) was 
punished by his father for a similar piece of misconduct. The 
retention of the Chief Justice in office must, unhappily, be 
given up; he certainly resigned, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
immediately after Henry V.'s accession,' and died in 1419. But 
he was an old man — probably over seventy, a great age in those 
days—and there is no reason to regard his retirement as due to 
anything but the weight of years. We may be driven to admit 
that the presumption is rather against the tradition; that a 
myth may very possibly have grown up (on the basis of the 
indubitable story about Edward II.), redounding to the credit of 
both the popular heroes, Gascoign and Henry. For Gascoign 
was a popular hero, on tiie strength of his incorruptible up- 
rightness, his long service, and hi^ courageous conduct with 
reference to the Archbishop of York — for every man is a popular 
hero who risks position and wealth in refusing to support the 
illegal exercise of power by the Crown. But we may fairly 
retain at least a half-belief in so healthy and pleasant a tradition 
so long as there is merely a presumption against it, and a 
plausible explanation of the way in which it might have come 
mto being. 

§4. Prince Henry. 

Shakspeare's conception of the Prince's character as set forth 
in the plays has been discussed in the introduction. All the 
chroniclers unanimously affirm that Henry's accession was 
marked by a notable change in his manner of life. The story 
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of Judge Gascoign is traditional ; the story of the removal of 
the crown has contemporary evidence. Holinshed is authority 
for the treatment of former disreputable associates ; but the 
received belief has been seriously called in question, and we 
must reconsider its validity. 

The received belief is, that in the years previous to his 
accession the Prince's manner of life was sufficiently wild to 
earn him the title of ** Madcap Hal ; " that he was not punc- 
tilious about breaking the law for the sake of a jest ; that he 
was hot-headed enough to threaten the Chief Justice on the 
Bench, wise enough to know that he was wrong, and frank 
enough to own it; in short, high-spirited, generous, and 
dangerously heedless in his private conduct; but neither a 
thorough-paced profligate, nor unable to act intelligently on 
occasion. In opposition to this tradition are placed the facts 
recorded, and beyond dispute, of his early career. For the 
facts recorded I am largely indebted to Professor Church's 
biography, though I differ considerably from his conclusions. 

Henry was about twelve years of age when his father became 
king of England. Before he was fourteen we find him engaged 
against the Welsh rebels, and present at a State Council in 
1401. Early in 1403 we find in an ordinance of the king's the 
following : 

** Having full confidence in the fidelity and energy of our 
• dearly beloved eldest son, Henry, Prince of Wales, we consti- 
tute the said Prince our Lieutenant in the said r^on of Wales. " 

In the same year Henry took part in the battle of Shrewsbury, 
immediately after which he returned to Wales, with full powers 
to amnesty at discretion such persons who had taken part in the 
late rebellion as he might think fit, within certain districts. 
Throughout the following years he is habitually occupied with 
fighting in Wales, receiving a vote of thanks for his diligence 
from the House of Commons on April 3rd, 1406 ; and again on 
June 7th. At the end of the year he was in London, attending 
a meeting of the Privy Council. The last record of his presence 
in Wales is on September 23rd, 1408, when he had just com- 
pleted his twenty-first year. 

So far then — so long as he was a boy — ^he was in constant 
employment on important work, doubtless under the supervision 
and direction of able counsellors, but still evidently showing 
both capacity and diligence — not neglecting his duties at any 
rate. How he may have employed his leisure, when he had 
any, is another matter ; but he can hardly have made himself 
notorious as a scapegrace. Had he come to the throne in 1408, 
it is likely enough t^t we should never have heard of ** Madcap 
HaL" 

In the following years all we learn from contemporary 
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documents is that he held the important offices of Captain of 
Dover and Calais ; that he took part in meetings of the Privy 
Council ; that he received a vote of thanks from the House of 
Commons for his diligence in 141 1 ; and that in 1412 he was 
charged with keeping back moneyfe granted him for his soldiers, 
but triumphantly disproved the charge. 

But two chroniclers (of uncertain date) say that in 141 1 the 
Prince and others endeavoured to make the king abdicate in his 
favour on account of ill-health. One of them says that on the 
king's refusal the Prince and his counsellors withdrew from 
Parliament. Monstrelet relates the story of the crown. Thomas 
Hardyng, who was living at the time, declares that Henry was 
removed from the Council, and his place taken by his brother, 
Thomas of Clarence. And at the beginning of 141 2 he received 
the large sum of 1000 marks for his services on the Council — an 
amount so large as to suggest that it may have been in part by 
way of compensation for his retirement. 

Apart from mere tradition, that is the evidence ; and it tells 
strongly in favour of the theory that during the last two years of 
the reign of Henry IV, the relations of the king and the Prince 
were by no means satisfactory. On the other side are formal 
expressions of confidence in some of the king's proclamations, 
which hardly count as marks of the king's true feelings. 

The natural conclusion is that, whatever the reason, the 
Prince's conduct after he attained his majority was far from being 
so satisfactory to his father as it had been previously ; and at 
the same time that there were no signs of a falling off in his 
actual capacity, no question of his honour being unstained. 
This state of things appears entirely consistent with the notion 
that after his boyhood of hard work he broke out in early 
manhood, displaying an inclination to assert himself, and to 
presume on his position as heir-apparent to the throne. At this 
period of his career the story of Judge Gascoign seems not 
at all incredible ; the removal from the Council as a conse- 
quence, a natural if not necessary step in which the Prince 
would have acquiesced without ill-feeling towards the brother 
who took his place. Nor does it appear by any means im- 
possible that he should have farther indulged in various forms 
of wildness, which might cause his father grave anxiety, and 
increase the estrangement between them. All this might easily 
have been the case without leading to any inefficiency in his 
official work. Even the report of the chronicler Stow, that he 
and his companions were in the habit of robbing the receivers, 
and then paying them back what they were robbed of, seems 
extravagant, but within the bounds of belief. If there were no 
tradition on the point, we certainly could not infer such practices 
from the known fa^ts ; but there is nothing in the known facts 
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which makes them impossible. Considering, therefore, that the 
tradition is unanimous, it seems that we are justified in giving it 
general credence, though it is probable enough that it contained 
very considerable exaggeration. 

Briefly, then, we may believe that Prince Henry's conduct 
after he attained his majority is not seriously misrepresented by 
Shakspeare's picture in the two parts of Henry IV, And it is 
satisfactory to know that the dramatist's portrait of the Prince, 
when he had ascended the throne, has never been impugned ; 
that he was one of those bom leaders who inspire their followers 
with their own courage and their own fire ; a man who saw the 
thing he aimed at, and struck for it without hesitation ; equally 
free from meanness and from sentimentality, from grossness and 
from hypocrisy ; a knight without fear and without reproach — 
**the Star of England." 
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